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MONTAIGNE’S ANNIVERSARY MESSAGE TO 
MODERN EDUCATION 


By C. E. FICKEN? 
DEAN OF MEN, MACALESTER COLLEGE 


MOoNTAIGNE was born on February 28, 
1533. The recurrence of this date at this 
time is more than a dry fact. It may well 
be a reminder that among the seemingly 
few assets of civilization which remain in- 
tact and undeflated during a depression 
much might be said for anniversaries. Re- 
gardless of the direction of economic curves 
or the trend of business cycles the calendar 
brings us these dividends with unfailing 
regularity. In spite of our American wor- 
ship of the oracular ‘‘last word,’’ whether 
of scientist, pseudo scientist or even medi- 
cine man, the numerous biographical redis- 
coveries published in recent years offer en- 
couraging evidence of the fact that book- 
makers and book-readers are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the perennial wealth of 
these century-old ‘‘holdings.’’ Seasons of 
depression should stimulate our interest in 
anniversaries not merely in order to com- 
pensate for our loss of overeonfidence in 
the immediate, but because it is rather in- 
consistent in these days of unemployment 
for every one to plead a lack of time for 
the classics. 

1933 could hardly celebrate the memory 
of a more congenial patron than ‘‘Mon- 
taigne the skeptic.’’ If he were that and 
nothing more, we might question the ap- 


10n leave. Fellow in edueation and French, 
University of Wisconsin. 





propriateness of the choice. In so far, 
however, as we have reached the point of 
abandoning the nostrums of faith-healers 
and quack doctors of the world’s ills and 
are resolved to face our frustration realis- 
tically, we shall find refreshment for the 
task at this fountain of wisdom so fortu- 
nately located at the cross-roads of the 
ancients and the moderns. While the 
present discussion is necessarily confined 
to Montaigne’s contribution to but one 
subject, that of education, it is the writer’s 
hope that the sample may prove sufficiently 
palatable to stimulate the reader’s inde- 
pendent quest for more. With this in 
mind Montaigne’s own words are pur- 
posely cited as extensively as possible. 

In case we must confess that Montaigne 
is something of a stranger, a single com- 
ment by Guizot over a century ago will 
furnish the necessary credentials: 


We may well give assent to all that he advises; 
let us do all that he recommends. We may find 
occasion to add thereto; in fact we shall need to 
proceed further with the student than he has 
taken him. But we shall have to go over the 
course which he followed. If he has not said all, 
yet all that he has said is true and before pre- 
tending to surpass him, let us set about the task 
of overtaking him. 


Here, then, is an educationist of the six- 
teenth century whose insight humbles us at 
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the outset with the challenge to catch up 
with him if we ean. 

Over against this kind of verdict on the 
part of posterity it is essential to state that 
Montaigne explicitly disclaims any right 
or inclination to be dogmatic on the sub- 
ject. In the opening lines of the twenty- 
sixth essay, entitled ‘‘L’Institution des 
Enfants,’’ he whimsically represents him- 
self as being about as proud of this peda- 
gogieal child of his as the average father 
would be of a hunchback son. A little 
further on he says, with his usual reserva- 
tion: 

... These are humours and opinions personal 
to me; I give them out as what I believe, not as 
what is to be believed. ...I have no authority 
to be believed, nor do I desire to be so, feeling 
inyself to be too poorly instructed to instruct 
another.2 
On the whole, Montaigne succeeds re- 
markably well in making his practise con- 
sistent with the humility he thus professes. 
In return the reader is impelled to accord 
him the additional consideration that he is 
ostensibly not writing a treatise for gen- 
eralization by posterity but a friendly let- 
ter to an aristocratic lady friend of the 
family on the subject of the education of 
an heir whom she is expecting and who, 
Montaigne feels sure, will be a boy. Con- 
sequently, if we must be literal, we shall 
not be justified in expecting of Montaigne 
more than a scheme of private education 
for an aristocratic student, who is not a 
girl. Moréover, if any further explanation 
of Montaigne’s omission of woman in his 
treatment of education is necessary, let us 
be fair and ascribe it to the century rather 
than the man. 

In keeping with his humility Montaigne 
treats the subject as one of the utmost 
seriousness. As he modestly undertakes 
his task, he says: 

2 English version of quotations from Montaigne 
is taken from Ives edition, Harvard University 


Press, 1925. Translations from other sources are 


those of the present writer. 








The greatest and most weighty difficulty in 
human knowledge seems to lie at that point where 
it deals with the nurture and education of chil- 


dren. 


Throughout his writings Montaigne re- 
peatedly states self-revelation to be his 
primary purpose. In contrast with one of 
his direct descendants, Rousseau, he at- 
tempts to show how like his fellow men he 
is rather than how different. In addition 
to its intrinsic interest a brief account of 
his life will be effective in personalizing his 
educational theories. 

Montaigne comes not from a noble line- 
age, as he would permit us to believe, but 
from an immediate ancestry of vigorous 
and successful merchants, dispensers of 
fish and wine, who had in the preceding 
half century acquired and developed the 
Bordeaux estate from which he takes his 
name. His mother was of Portuguese Jew- 
ish extraction and endowed with the tradi- 
tional business acumen of her race. His 
father joined his fellow Gascon youths in 
the thrills of the Italian invasions and re- 
turned not only unspoiled but inspired 
with an admiration for the humanistic 
spirit and a zeal for emulating Italian 
municipal patriotism, which soon won him 
high honors in the magistraey of Bordeaux. 
The family was too busy to give formal re- 
ligion any active place in its routine, with 
the result that some of the eleven children 
were Catholie and others Protestant, while 
tolerance, affection and good sense pre- 
vailed amid a general situation notorious 
for the opposite. Michel, being the oldest 
of the surviving children, gets the full 
benefit of his father’s originality. For the 
first two years of his life he is farmed out 
to a family of crude peasants for the dual 
purpose of giving him a Spartan physical 
conditioning as well as a charitable atti- 
tude toward the proletariat. 

He is next brought back to the paternal 
fireside for a most unique second chapter 
of training of exactly the opposite kind, re- 
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fiecting his father’s Italian inspiration. 
Instead of the unpleasant morning stimu- 
lus of a shingle or an alarm clock, he en- 
joys the privilege of being awakened by 
the soft notes of a flute. Since traditional 
methods of language learning are peda- 
gogically uneconomical, young Michel is 
provided with a tutor who speaks only 
Latin, together with a corps of tutor’s 
assistants and even servants who ‘‘jabber’’ 
Latin with the lad. Result: it becomes his 
mother tongue. More traditional methods 
with Greek prove to be much less success- 
ful. 

The third chapter constitutes another 
sudden reversal of environment. When 
Michel is six, his father yields to public 
opinion and sends him to the College de 
Guyenne, taking definite precaution, how- 
ever, to insure special leniency toward him. 
Consequently, while his comrades taste the 
rod and struggle fourteen hours a day with 
formal instruction, Michel skips several 
grades and permits his spoken Latin to be 
corrupted by tutors whose command of the 
language is inferior to his own. While the 
rest are intrigued by sentimental litera- 
ture, Michel is skilfully led by his tutor 
from his enthusiasm for Ovid through an 
advaneed diet of Latin literature, which he 
consumes omnivorously. He also excels in 
the acting of Latin plays. He leaves the 
college at thirteen, three years ahead of 
schedule, yet is convinced that it has been 
a waste of time. Henceforth the nature of 
his education seems obscure, but he is 
thought to have gone to Bordeaux and 
Toulouse to study law. In due time Mon- 
taigne takes up the practice of law; he 
becomes an efficient member of the Court 
of Bordeaux but does not take his respon- 
sibilities too seriously. 

Montaigne finds it interesting to indulge 
in some of the immorality which is so 
prevalent at this time. He stops short of 
making it habitual, thanks to his eardinal 
principle of moderation and also because 
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of the restraining influence of a newly 
found friend among his colleagues, La 
Boétie. For four years he lavishes all his 
human affections on La Boétie in an in- 
timacy which he represents as more satis- 
fying than any other in his life, not except- 
ing his wife and daughter, to whom he 
seems to have been rather indifferent, nor 
his father, whom he acclaimed the best that 
ever was. When La Boétie is overtaken 
prematurely by fatal illness, Montaigne 
unhesitatingly exposes himself to its con- 
tagion, although he knows he is risking his 
own life, in staying by his friend’s side to 
the end. Montaigne’s marriage at thirty- 
three is a further stabilizing influence, 
although it seems for the most part to be 
regarded by him as quite a perfunctory 
relationship. He is little moved by the 
death of several infant daughters and is 
content to leave the instruction of the sur- 
viving one to her mother. 

Disgusted with the barbarousness of his 
warring compatriots and weary of the ex- 
acting responsibilities of publie life, Mon- 
taigne retires at the age of thirty-eight to 
his castle, where he oceupies himself with 
spontaneous reading and desultory writ- 
ing, in the process of which he invents a 
new genre, the casual and unexacting es- 
say. As he is writing the first edition of 
‘‘L’Institution des Enfants,’’ he ealls his- 
tory and poetry his favorite studies. With 
characteristic modesty, however, he would 
have us believe that Seneca and Plutareh 
are the only serious authors with whom he 
is familiar. For a period of about six 
years he writes impersonally and from a 
stoie point of view. Then the skeptical 
spirit, erystallized in the device, ‘‘Que sais- 
je?’’, becomes pronounced. Finally the 
personal note becomes dominant as he more 
and more judges the human race as typi- 
fied in himself. With the exception of an 
extended European trip for his health and 
two terms of efficient service as the drafted 
mayor of Bordeaux, the last twenty-two 
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years of his life are increasingly devoted 
to his literary work. 

To sum up, Montaigne is a poised spec- 
tator of life; born of discreet and practical 
parents; enjoying a home atmosphere im- 
bued with sanity and tolerance; growing 
up in an environment where formal educa- 
tion prevails, constantly exempt from its 
rigors, yet sensitive to its effects on others ; 
voeationally without enthusi- 
asm; morally indulgent and easy-going; 
emotionally and fundamentally stirred by 
only three personal relationships, yet a 
deep-dyed humanist without misanthropy, 
who retires in the early afternoon of life 
to pursue an unsystematie yet penetrating 
study of mankind in its complexity, as rep- 
resented by one of its most undistorted and 
unassuming examples, namely, himself. 

With the full knowledge that we are 
robbing Montaigne of the charm of his 
peripatetic style, let us try to analyze his 
educational in somewhat orderly 
fashion from three conventional points of 
view: (1) the objectives of education or 
the outcomes to be sought; (2) the content 
or curriculum to be selected; and (3) the 
method to be employed. 

As for the outcomes of Montaigne’s edu- 
cational process, they are to take the form 
of a symmetrically fashioned, serenely 
self-sufficient individual : 


successful 


views 


It is not a spirit, it is not a body that we are 
training: it is a man; we must not separate them. 
And, as Plato says, we must ... drive them side 
by side like'a pair of horses fastened to the same 
pole. 

Montaigne quotes a very effective figure 
from Pythagoras to define the social status 
of this gentleman. In the Olympic games 
assembly of life there are three classes of 
people: (1) those who exert themselves in 
the competition for glory; (2) those who 
operate concessions to make money; (3) 
the spectators with a philosophic interest. 
He leaves no doubt in our minds as to 
which class he prefers. 
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There are those (and they are not the worst) 
who seek there no other advantage than to observe 
how and why each thing is effected, and to be 
spectators of the life of other men, in order to 
judge of it, and regulate their own life. 

Physically, our product shall first be a 
stoic seasoned by nature herself. 

Harden him to sweat and cold, to the wind, to 

the sun, and to the chances which he ought to de- 
spise; take from him all sensitiveness and fas- 
tidiousness about his clothing and his bed, about 
eating and drinking; accustom him to everything; 
let him not be a pretty boy and effeminate, but 
sturdy and vigorous, 
As we follow out this stoicism, however, we 
find it is only a means to the accomplish- 
ment of a moderated and impregnable 
epicureanism. Montaigne would have his 
gentleman take a preliminary course of 
‘“stoicism-serum,’’ as it were, in order to 
immunize himself to the hazards, particu- 
larly the mental ones, of the epicureanism 
to which he graduates. To quote: 

The mind that harbors philosophy should by 

virtue of its soundness render sound the body like- 
wise; it should make its tranquillity and gladness 
shine forth; should shape the outward bearing in 
its mould, and therefore arm it with a gracious 
pride, with an active and sprightly behavior and 
with a satisfied and courteous demeanor. The 
most express mark of wisdom is a constant glad- 
ness; its state is like that of things beyond the 
moon—always serene, 
Even ‘‘vertu’’ is henceforth found on 
flowery plains rather than rugged cliffs. 
Strowski goes into considerable detail to 
show a development of this kind in Mon- 
taigne’s own philosophy. 

Intellectually, we are to develop a per- 
son endowed with judgment rather than 
equipped with memorized and undigested 
information. As a Renaissance gentleman 
he will not prostitute learning to mer- 
cenary ends but will, like his tutor, have 
‘fa head very sound rather than very 
full.’’ He shall be 
a child of good family who secks letters and 
learning not for profit ... and not so much for 
external benefits as for those peculiar to himself, 
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and to enrich and adorn himself inwardly ...a 
man of ability rather than a learned man. 


Not only is our student to be equipped 
with an abstract thing called judgment, 
but his conduct shall at all times give evi- 
dence of it. It is first to express itself in 
the form of social efficiency and polish. 


Let him not so much say his lesson as do it; let 
him repeat it in his acts. We shall see if there 
be prudence in his undertakings, if there be sin- 
cerity and uprightness in his conduct, if there be 
good judgment and grace in his speech, courage 
in his sicknesses, modesty in his sports, temper- 
ance in his pleasures... 
petite—whether it be flesh, fish, wine or water 
good order in his expenditure, 


indifference in his ap- 





Closely allied with social gentility is the 
matter of morals. Montaigne does well to 
detach morals from social skill on the one 
hand and intellectual capacity on the 
other, for in his own case the three do not 
intercorrelate very highly. He has al- 
ready implied in the preceding quotation 
that moderation is more appropriate here 
than abstinence. In fact social effective- 
ness may at times dictate doing as the 
Romans do, rather than adhering to per- 
sonal preferences, even though one does 
not really enjoy the process. 

Let him be able to do everything but enjoy 
doing only the best things ... and let him fail 
to do evil from lack neither of strength nor of 
knowledge, but from lack of inclination. 

In the intellectual realm this thing 
called judgment shall take the form of 
mental hospitality for truth wherever it 
may originate: 

He must be warned, when he is in company, to 
keep his eyes open in all directions; ... He 
must prove the range of every man: a herdsman, 
a mason, a wayfarer—he must put them all under 
contribution, and borrow from each according to 
his wares ... ; even the folly and weakness of 
other men will be instructive to him. 


Judgment will find its next expression in 
the habit of carefully filtering ‘‘through 
his sieve’’ the ideas which are thus hos- 
pitably entertained, before he welcomes 
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them for permanent residence, so to speak. 
lor as soon as he accepts them they have 
become his own. 

Going one step further, this discerning 
individual is to have learned the habit of 
intellectual honesty to such an extent that 
he will have no hesitancy in correcting any 
errors which he may make. 

Let him be made to understand that to avow the 

flaw that he finds in his argument... is an act 
of good judgment and sincerity, which are the 
qualities that he chiefly seeks; that obstinacy and 
pugnacity are vulgar conditions, seen oftenest in 
the meanest minds; that to reconsider and correct 
oneself, to abandon an ill-advised course at the 
height of one’s ardour are rare and strong and 
philosophical qualities. 
Montaigne exemplifies this admirably 
when he admits that he will be ‘‘perchance 
different tomorrow if fresh experiences 
changes me.”’ 

If by any chance the individual is com- 
pelled temporarily to subordinate his indi- 
vidualism to the state, let it be confined to 
publie duty. 

His tutor ... will train his will to be a most 
loyal and devoted and fearless servant of his 
prince; but he will blow cold upon the desire to 
attach himself to the prince otherwise than by a 
public service. 

Ultimately his judgment shall develop 
into a universal perspective, a panoramic 
view of all nature in which this self- 
sufficient individual will merit an infini- 
tesimally small point. 

To sum up: the objective of education 
shall be to develop a symmetrical, jude- 
ment-centered individual whose self-suf- 
ficiency, poise and perspective shall be 
expressed physically, socially, morally, in- 
tellectually—and civieally if necessary. 
And now that we have thus reviewed. his 
objective for education, where would we 
find it better personified than in Montaigne 
himself ? 

Turning next to content, we shall be 
compelled to do what Montaigne refused to 
do over a difficult task, namely, ‘‘bite our 
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nails,’’ but perhaps even negative results 
will have their significance. 

There seems to be one subject which is 
never an elective in his system and which 
is to be studied from infaney to old age. 
That subject is practical philosophy. We 
can not begin it too soon nor continue it 
too long, for it is adaptable to all ages. 

Take the simple arguments of philosophy, learn 
how to select them and to discuss them perti- 
They are easier to understand than a tale 
of Boceaccio. A child just weaned is more capa- 
ble of it than of learning to read or write. Phi- 
losophy has teachings for men at their birth as 


nently. 


well as in their decrepitude. 

Nor can a complete case of avoiding details 
be made against Montaigne, for we are to 
‘‘wise precepts concerning val- 
nobleness of character and 


begin with 
our, prowess, 
temperance, and the courage to fear noth- 
ing.’’ 

Montaigne uses the term ‘“‘liberal arts’’ 
to inelude this type of character training 
and indeed calls it the most practical of 
them all. 

Among the liberal arts, let us begin with the art 
which liberates us. ... Let us choose that one 
which helps directly and professedly. 

At the risk of anticipating considera- 
tions of method we must note at this point 
that travel and ‘‘frequentation with man- 
kind’’ are an integral part of education of 
this kind. Killing two birds with one 
stone we are to incorporate learning to 
speak modern languages into this early 
stage of content. 

Intercourse with men is . . . for the purpose of 
rubbing and _ filing wits against those of 
others. I would have him begin to be taken about 
in his tender years, and especially, among the 
neighboring nations whose languages are most un- 
like ours, to which the tongue cannot be wonted 


our 


unless you train it in good season. 

There appears to be no way to authenti- 
cate any order of progression of content as 
Montaigne touches upon it here and there, 
but biographical history, with an emphasis 
on ethical significance rather than upon 
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facts, seems to claim the next place in 
sequence. It is to be the culmination of 
his student’s actual experience with people 
in this process of becoming familiar with 
one’s world and developing one’s judg- 
ment. 

In this study of man I mean to include, and 
chiefly, those who live only in the memory of 
books. Let him study by means of histories those 
great minds of the best ages. . . . What shall he 
not gain in that direction by reading the lives of 
our Plutarque? But let my guide .. . impress 
upon his pupil not so much the date of the fall 
of Carthage as the qualities of Hannibal and 
Scipio, or not so much where Marcellus died as 
why it was inconsistent with his duty that he died 


there. Let him not be taught chronicles so much 


as taught to pass judgment on them. 

Correlative with this process Montaigne 
makes something of a place for physical 
education. 

Even games and bodily exercises will be a part 

of his study: running, wrestling, music, dancing, 
hunting, the management of horses and the use of 
weapons. 
He seems to take issue with Plato, how- 
ever, with regard to the order of sequence 
and of importance of physical education. 
Referring to Plato, he says: 

Does he not seem to allot more time and care to 

the exercises of the body and to judge that the 
mind may be exercised at the same time and not 
the opposite? 
He makes a rather deliberate point of the 
assumption that the mental influences the 
physical rather than that the physical has 
the priority of influence. However, as we 
have pointed out before, this seems to have 
philosophical rather than pedagogical sig- 
nificance. In fact, we shall have to admit 
that there is no consistent implication of 
extreme or general bodily exertion as an 
end in itself in Montaigne’s philosophic 
view of physical education. 

Montaigne eventually finds a very small 
place for more formal and traditional con- 
tent. After the student has learned some- 
thing of a scientific method through ecare- 
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ful development of the judgment, he is 
willing to risk a kind of orientation course 
in the sciences, if we make sure that it is 
not too difficult. From this sampling he 
will choose one subject for extensive study 
and finish it readily, with plenty of help 
from tutors to cover the rough spots. 
Twentieth century ‘‘innovators’’ in this 
area can hardly improve upon the follow- 
ing pattern for the orientation course as 
anticipated by Montaigne. 

After he has been taught what helps to make 
him wiser and better, then let his tutor enlighten 
him as to what logie is, and physics, geometry and 
rhetoric; and the branch of learning that he shall 
choose when his judgment is formed, he will very 
soon master. 

He draws the line hard and fast against 
astrology, however, as being too remote 
even for an orientation course. 

With regard to subsequent levels of con- 
tent, there seems to be nothing left except 
his life-long course in philosophy. It 
seems that we can make short work of all 
else. As for vocational education, for in- 
stance, this general training which he ad- 
voecates will prepare for the only profes- 
sions that Montaigne seems to respect, at 
least for a young nobleman. 

Learning is a noble adornment, madame, and a 

marvellously useful tool, notably to persons raised 
to such a degree of fortune as you are. In fact, 
it is of no use in mean and low hands. It is much 
more proud to lend its resources to conduct a war, 
to rule a people, to cultivate the friendship of a 
prince or of a foreign nation, than to draft a dia- 
lectie argument, or to argue an appeal, or concoct 
a mixture of pills. 
It is interesting to note here that at the age 
of forty-seven Montaigne not only rele- 
gates medicine to the bottom of the list 
(presumably in the ‘‘mean and low 
hands’’) but that he puts law next to the 
bottom. A vocation seems to be a kind of 
temporary necessary evil. 

This brings us to the negative considera- 
tion which claims more space and empha- 
sis in Montaigne’s discussion of content 
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than any topie except philosophy. First, 
last and always rhetoric, 7.e., the formal 
logic of the schools, is taboo. He never 
misses an opportunity to inveigh against 
‘*the thorny subtleties of dialectic.’’ One 
sarcastic reference will suffice: 

Aye, but how if he be importuned by the sophis- 
tical artifice of some syllogism? Ham makes one 
drink, drink quenches thirst, therefore ham 
quenches thirst. Let him laugh them to scorn; 
there is more wit in so doing than in answering 
this. 


For Montaigne words are misappropriated 
if they do not serve a useful purpose. In 
fact this useful purpose must be served 
even if you have to resort to Gascon dia- 
lect instead of French to convey your 
meaning. 

The way of speaking that I like is a simple and 
natural speech, the same on paper as on the lips; 

. a style not pedant-like, not friar-like, not 
lawyer-like, but rather soldier-like. ... 


If we may generalize on Montaigne’s 
treatment of content, he would seem to be 
an advocate of general education as 
against specialization and not any too gen- 
eral at that. In facet, regarded from the 
content point of view, we may question if 
there is not a slight over-statement in- 
volved in his formula—‘‘a little of every- 
thing and nothing thoroughly, after the 
French fashion.’’ 

Concluding our consideration of con- 
tent, it seems superfluous to point out that 
here again we have Montaigne himself, as 
he promised. 

In considering Montaigne’s pedagogy 
from the third point of view, that of 
method, we come to the most enduring 
criterion. That the content of education 
in the sixteenth century should satisfy us 
in the twentieth is an unreasonable de- 
mand. In the objectives of education 
there is perhaps ground for expecting 
somewhat greater permanency. But there 
should be little reason for changing the 
broad lines of method. If Montaigne is a 
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sound methodologist for the sixteenth cen- 
tury, his general principles will be valid 
for the twentieth, for the nature of the 
learner probably has not changed greatly 
in the meantime. 

Montaigne’s first important conclusion 
of method is the negative one that the 
schools of his day are on a par with pris- 
ons in dealing with humanity. 

They are veritable prisons of captive youth... . 
Go to one of them when the lessons are in prog- 
ress: you hear nothing but outeries of children 
being punished and of masters drunk with anger. 
What a way of awakening an appetite for their 
lesson in those young and timid souls, to conduct 
them to it with a terrifying air, and hands armed 
with whips. 

If we pause at this point to be so prac- 
tical as to seek an alternative, we are con- 
fronted with a dilemma which is rather 
embarrassing to us, but which seems not to 
have disturbed Montaigne’s equanimity in 
the least, if indeed he was aware of it at 
all: at home he will be the victim of the 
indulgence of his parents; at school he will 
be beaten into scholastic pulp. This is 
entirely too conerete a problem for a phi- 
losopher! In passing be it observed that 
Montaigne skilfully avoids any frequent 
embarrassment of a cul-de-sae such as this, 
in rather marked contrast to the more am- 
and who is 
much less adept, with the result that his 
contradictions leap at you from almost 
every page. Montaigne’s two alternatives 
are referred to at sufficiently wide inter- 
vals not to seem to have any particular 
bearing on each other. Félix Hémon takes 
rather malicious delight in pressing Mon- 
taigne for a in this practical 
dilemma and concludes pointedly: 


bitious dogmatic Rousseau, 


decision 


Free at the age of thirteen, Montaigne takes 
refuge in the beautiful and peaceful library of 
his chateau, but where shall we find our retreat? 
Compayré is more obliging, and answers in 
behalf of Montaigne that he would prob- 
ably prefer an improved school. 
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Montaigne does have a rather unan- 
chored substitute to offer for the barbarous 
school and the equally undesirable parental 
instruction. He would somehow substi- 
tute a tutor, who is to be seconded at vari- 
ous times by assistants or specialists. This 
again is a detail too practical for us to 
press the point with Montaigne. If we in- 
sist upon doing so, let us not forget that all 
this, even taken literally, is quite feasible 
for a sixteenth century nobleman. Indul- 
gent eritics tend to excuse both Montaigne 
and Rousseau by saying that the tutor is 
only a ‘‘poetiec conception.’’ For Mon- 
taigne he is, however, quite concrete, being 
endowed with ‘‘la teste bien faicte’’ rather 
than ‘‘bien pleine,’’ as well as ‘‘les moeurs 
et |’entendement.’’ 

Leaving behind such troublesome details 
we are ready for some practical sugges- 
tions, most of which are as modern as the 
orientation course already cited. To be- 
gin with, our tutor is to institute a method 
which shall make learning attractive. In 
the following quotation we have a six- 
the term ‘‘sugar 


‘ 


teenth century use of 
coating’’ 

We must sweeten the food that is healthy for 
the child, and make bitter what is harmful to him. 


The substitute for academic brutality is to 
be ‘‘a grave gentleness.’’ He does not 
make clear just where the severity comes 
in, but the detail is rather immaterial. 
The principle of making learning attrae- 
tive is one which is still contem- 
plated but all too rarely achieved even 
to-day. He does not advocate the removal 
of effort but of too obviously prescribed 
effort, a distinction which is fundamental. 

It goes without saying that, if we are to 
develop judgment and do so pleasurably, 
the next consequence will be the abandon- 
ment of dogmatie lecturing (which he calls 
‘‘bawling into our ears as if pouring into 
a funnel’’) and servile memorizing pro- 


much 


cedure. He compares this process quite 
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aptly to what might be called the “‘peck 
and earry’’ method whereby birds bear 
food about in their beaks for the open- 
mouthed consumption of the young. Mon- 
taigne would probably enjoy the caustic 
definition of a lecture which is a product 
of more recent times: ‘‘ A lecture is a body 
of information which is transferred from 
the paper of the instructor to the paper of 
the student without going through the 
mind of either.’’ 

It would be an anachronism as well as 
a personal misnomer to classify Montaigne 
as an experimental scientist. On the other 
hand, there is nothing of the ‘‘a priori’’ 
attitude in his method. While he scorns 
formal logic, he would grant no appeal 
from the rationalism of a seasoned judg- 
ment, with the (Cartesian) exception of 
matters of religion and of politics. The 
facts as Montaigne knows them, or as he 
accepts them on good authority, are always 
the basis of his conclusions. Moreover, 
facts have no other value than to serve in- 
ductively for this clear thinking. Bacon, 
and later Deseartes, will follow Montaigne 
with a more systematie philosophical use 
of induction, while Locke and Rousseau 
will give the process greater pedagogical 
elaboration; but, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, Montaigne is the predecessor of 
them all. As Lanson points out, while 
Montaigne only foresees some of the diffi- 
culties of what will later become the ex- 
perimental method, yet his_ intellectual 
attitudes have animated all subsequent 
methods. 

Montaigne anticipates some principles 
of method which have a more modern ring 
than induction. The coneept of ‘‘over- 
learning,’’ for example, is clearly illus- 
trated in the following quotation: 

What he shall learn, make him look at it in a 
hundred aspects and apply it to as many different 


subjects, to see if he has fully appreciated it and 
made it his own. 


Incidentally this will indirectly dispose of 
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rhetorical evils, because what we are to say 
will be based on such complete knowledge 
that effective words will flow quite spon- 
taneously and without artifice. 

Going now a distinct step ahead of in- 
ductive teaching, Montaigne would have 
the tutor abdicate frequently and even do 
a considerable amount of listening. In 
fact the learner rather than the material 
becomes the center of attention—wherein 
we have the supposedly modern concept of 
individual differences. For Montaigne the 
speed of learning at least shall be adjusted 
to the individual—an ideal with which 
even to-day we have scarcely more than 
flirted. 

It is well that he make him trot before him, in 
order to judge of his paces, and to determine how 
far he must hold himself back to accommodate 
himself to his powers. For lack of this propor- 
tion we mar all. 

It should be noted that he does not ap- 
ply the principle of individual differences 
to early vocational choices, in which area 
the rule is ‘‘to direct them to the best and 
most profitable things,’’ counting upon 
general education to clarify these matters 
in due time. 

Montaigne is a thoroughgoing psycholo- 
gist long before the invention of the word 
itself. Both in theory and in practice he 
is a constant example of the introspective 
method used by psychology until well into 
the twentieth century. At the same time 
we sense in his introspection a remarkable 
amount of objectivity and equanimity 
which places him at the opposite pole from 
the emotional subjectivism of a romanti- 
eist. Modern psychology is defining emo- 
tion in terms of ‘‘unskilled behavior.’’ 
Such a definition would certainly be en- 
dorsed by Montaigne, for he consistently 
avoids emotion with the apparent feeling 
that it is not only unskilled but dangerous. 
It seems safe to say that if psychologists 
generally had been as successful in making 
their introspection objective as Montaigne 
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was, the method would be considerably less 
in disrepute even in the heyday of be- 
haviorism. 

In the realm of moral education we 
again have an exceedingly modern point of 
view, namely, that moral principles shall 
be implicit in situations and built into the 
habits of children rather than detached in 
the abstract, 


moulding them... not by precepts and words 
alone, but chiefly by examples and works, to the 


end that knowledge should not be a thing lodged 


in the mind but its complexion and habit; that it 
should not be an acquisition but a natural endow- 
ment, 


For Montaigne character education is tak- 
ing place constantly in all the apparently 
unimportant acts as well as in the con- 
seiously confronted problems of conduct. 
It therefore behooves us to place less and 
less confidence in moral prescription and 
more and more in habituation. 

Coneluding our consideration of method, 
then, we seem to be justified in saying that 
Montaigne not only had a valid message 
for the methodologists of his own time and 
for his immediate followers, but that he is 
on speaking terms even with the twentieth 
century. We are now in substantial posi- 
tion to appreciate, if not endorse, Guizot’s 
contention that we may add to Montaigne’s 
pedagogy but subtract nothing. And, once 
more, it is Montaigne’s own educational 
regimen which gives him the pattern for 
perennially valid principles of 
method. 

A brief word with regard to Montaigne’s 


these 


place in sixteenth century pedagogy is per- 
haps in order. The most obvious relation 
which is suggested is one of contrast with 
Rabelais. Compayré aptly characterizes 


the two as follows: 


Rabelais wished to develop equally all the fac- 
ulties, and ... he placed all studies, letters and 
sciences on the same level; Montaigne asks the 
privilege of choosing. ... Rabelais overdrives 
mind and body; he dreams of an instruction with 
a vengeance in which all fields of learning will be 
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thoroughly fathomed. Montaigne would have us 
merely ‘‘taste their outer crust’’?... and go 
over them lithely ‘‘after the French manner’’ 

. not for the purpose of accumulation and pil- 
ing up knowledge, but to assimilate from them 
that which a discerning intelligence can digest 
without fatigue. In a word, while Rabelais takes 
his place, so to speak, at the banquet of erudition, 
with an avidity, which recalls the greediness of 
the Pantagruelian square meals, Montaigne is a 
fastidious epicure, who wishes merely to satisfy 
with discretion a moderate appetite. 


the ease for and against 
Montaigne is rather clearly drawn by 
Compayré and Hémon, respectively. Like 
most such statements of ‘‘Le pour et le 
’? they leave us somewhat in the 


In general, 


contre, 
position of Montaigne’s own point of ar- 
rival: ‘‘Que sais-je?’’ It seems fair to 
observe, however, that most of the unfavor- 
able comment is made by those who choose 
to be excessively literal and use the afore- 
mentioned ‘‘peck and earry’’ method. 

In conclusion we can do no better than 


quote from Nitze and Dargan’: 


3? 


This is the Montaigne who belongs to world 
literature. In many respects he represents the 
best the French spirit has to give. It is true he 
is a constant But he leads us 
through doubt to take pleasure in thinking and to 
admit views that are not necessarily ours. For, 
as Emerson says, ‘‘The lesson of life is practi- 
cally to generalize; to believe what the years and 
the centuries say against the hours; to resist the 
usurpation of particulars, to penetrate to their 
»”? 


interrogation. 


catholic sense... . 

. Montaigne the generalizer stands in close 
relation to his own time as the solvent of its con- 
flicting forces. Rabelais, Calvin and Ronsard, to 
mention only the greatest, were enthusiasts. Each 
pressed and exaggerated his particular view. ... 
By the seventies the world was disrupted into hos- 
tile camps on the basis of the ‘‘libre examen.”’ 
Montaigne the pacifier came; he compared, he 
leveled. In his haphazard way he objectified 
human experience. 

What Montaigne represents for the six- 
teenth century and what he did for the 
‘‘orand siécle’’? which followed must some- 
how be done for every productive age by 


3 Nitze and Dargan, ‘‘ History of French Litera- 


ture.’’ Italics are those of the present writer. 
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the leavening spirit of some mellow-minded 
genius or by an institution persistently yet 
patiently bent upon ‘‘the proper study of 
mankind.’’ Organized religion has accom- 
plished much but has fallen far short of 
its possibilities, largely because of its tradi- 
tional preoccupation with the subjective 
and its reluctance to grow out of a ‘‘parti 
pris’’ for a world-to-come into an adven- 
turous quest beginning with humanity as 
it is. At least until we succeed in moti- 
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vating religion to meet this need more 
adequately and in gaining for it a prestige 
more comparable with that of education, 
the almost undivided responsibility for the 
role of ‘‘solvent of life’s conflicting forces’’ 
will fall to education. In the assumption 
of that réle, education will be compelled to 
exploit every possible source of inspiration. 
It can well begin by going back to, or 
catching up with, the sixteenth century 
social realism of Montaigne. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SCHOOL CRISIS 


Tue Bureau of Edueation in its publication 
School Life gives the following faets concerning 
the present situation in the schools: 


Three hundred and eighty-four thousand more 
students in elementary and high schools this year 
than last. 

14,000 fewer teachers employed. 

$112,800,000 estimated reduction in current ex- 
penditures this year. 

$108,000,000 less estimated spent this year on 
school buildings. 

Teachers’ salaries slashed as much as 28 per 
cent. in one state and 50 per cent. in whole 
counties, 

City school budgets 6.75 per cent. below last 
year. 

Rural school budgets 5.23 per cent. below last 
year. 

Capital outlay budgets: New grounds, buildings, 
equipment slashed more than 40 per cent. 

Further decreases expected in above percent- 
ages if taxes are not collected. 

Voluntary return of a percentage of teachers’ 
salaries to school boards common. 

Cost per pupil in cities from 10,000 to 100,000 
population 9 per cent. less than it was in 1929- 
1930. 

Cost per pupil in cities 2,500 to 10,000 popula- 
tion reduced 7 per cent. in two years. 

Further reductions have taken place this school 
year. 

Daily cost per child in school decreased 14.1 
cents, nearly one fourth, since 1929-1930. 

Per pupil cost now only about 48.7 cents per 
day—in 1929 it was 62.8 cents. 


According to Office of Edueation records, 


most schools are doing their utmost to main- 
tain service. They have decreased teachers’ 
salaries, have cut expenditures for supplies, 
equipment and buildings, but service has been 
maintained wherever possible. Reports indi- 
cate, however, that actual effectiveness of 
schools in some cities is being reduced: 

One hundred and seventy cities will shorten 
school term 10 days or more this year. 

92 of these cities will cut terms 20 days or 
more. 

200 counties last year cut school terms 10 days 
or more. 

130 shortened their terms 20 days or more last 
year. 

More than 4,730 rural schools closed early in 
1931-1932. 

More will probably have to be closed early this 
year. 

School term in the United States, averaging only 
173 days in prosperous times, is shorter than in 
foreign countries. In France the school term is 
200 days, in England and Sweden 210 days, and in 
Germany and Denmark 246 days. 

73 cities have curtailed or eliminated night 
schools or Americanization classes. 

85 cities have curtailed or closed kindergartens. 

85 cities have closed or partially eliminated 
schools and elasses for handicapped children, 

93 cities cut musie supervision. 

42 cities cut general supervisory service. 

48 cities cut’school medical service. 

68 cities cut school nurse service. 

Music instruction cut in 52 cities. 

Art instruction cut in 28 cities. 

Home economies instruction eut in 62 cities. 

Manual training instruction eut in 64 cities. 

Physical education cut in 81 cities. 
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These reports from only two fifths of cities are 
probably representative of other curtailments made 


elsewhere. 


THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON ILLITERACY 

Tue National Advisory Committee on Illiter- 
acy, appointed by President Hoover in Decem- 
ber, 1929, finished its work on January 1. 
According to Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Interior, its chairman, exhaustion of 
funds makes this action necessary, but the com- 
mittee feels that it has gone a long way toward 
making the nation “illiteracy conscious,” which 
was its chief aim. 

The report of its executive committee, under 
date of December 22, 1932, points out that 
organization has been truly nation wide, forty- 
four state branches having been instituted, and 
twenty-three national agencies brought into co- 
operation. The announcement summarizes the 
result of the inquiry as follows: 


Through correspondence and personal appeals, 
$52,001.99 was raised for the expenses of the ex- 
ecutive committee’s work, contributions ranging 
from $1 to $15,000, being donated by Sunday 
school classes, private citizens, organizations and 
foundations. 

Seven special studies have been made by the 
committee, or in cooperation with other agencies, 
covering different phases of the illiteracy question. 
They are as follows: (1) A study of techniques of 
teaching illiterates; (2) a survey of financial ex- 
penditures of the states for the education of adult 
illiterates; (3) a study of the regulations and 
laws of municipalities and states in relation to il- 
literate drivers and automobile accidents; (4) a 
study of the expectation of life of various groups 
of illiterates and the aggregate number of years 
of their potenfial service if educated; (5) a sur- 
vey of the attitude of adult Indians toward efforts 
to teach them and the rapidity with which they 
could learn; (6) a study of native white illiteracy 
in the mountains of Virginia; (7) a study of the 
relation of illiteracy to crime. 

A subcommittee on techniques conducted the 
study of techniques of teaching illiterates, and 
issued two bulletins covering this survey, 20,000 
copies of each being distributed. A Manual for 
Teachers of Adult Illiterates reached every state 
in the Union, and is being used as a reference in 
similar illiterate campaigns in many foreign coun- 


tries. 
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Five representatives of the committee in the 
field visited every state in the Union except Penn- 
sylvania, New Hampshire, Maine and Rhode 
Island, consulting state departments of education 
and prison authorities. An extensive drive to 
teach illiterate prisoners was launched in the sum- 
mer of 1932. The response may be cited by two 
examples—South Carolina, which had no educa- 
tional work in progress in the prisons, employed 
two instructors to conduct a summer session for 
illiterates in the State Penitentiary at Columbia; 
and North Carolina appointed an educational di- 
rector for prisons, who is making the instruction 
of illiterate inmates his first objective. 

Something of the results of the effort of the 
committee to stimulate the states and local com- 
munities to assume responsibility for the educa- 
tion of their adult illiterates appear in the 1930 
census, which shows that the nation as a whole 
reduced its percentage of illiteracy during the 
decade by nearly one third. However, the com- 
mittee states that the larger results obtained in 
this respect have been accomplished since that 
census was taken. 

While every state in the Union reduced its per- 
centage of illiteracy, the extent of reduction is 
revealed more clearly by examination of county 
and local community records. The 100 counties 
which showed 25 per cent. and over of their popu- 
lation as illiterate in 1920 were reduced to 26 
counties in 1930 having this high percentage. 

Wyoming, with less than 3,000 illiterates, has 
become as acutely conscious of her problem as has 
Georgia with her 300,000. Examples of what has 
been accomplished by intensive effort are found 
in Louisiana, where some 90,000 illiterates were 
placed under instruction, and in Georgia, where 
118,000 were given similar help. 

The committee points out that the nation as a 
whole shows 648,152 reduction in the actual num- 
ber of illiterates, while increasing 17,044,426 in 
population. The committee feels that this is en- 
couraging, but calls attention to the fact that 
with 4,283,753 illiterates waiting to be taught, the 
task has just begun. It stresses the need for 
arousing every community to its utmost effort, 
every state department of education to assume its 
responsibility, and all state legislatures to appro- 
priate funds for the removal of illiteracy. 

The National Illiteracy Crusade, with offices in 
Washington, will become the custodian of the ree- 
ords of the committee, and carry forward from 
the point where the National Advisory Committee 
has left off. 
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HARVARD AND YALE TO GIVE JOINT 
COURSE IN LAW AND BUSINESS 

Tue Yale School of Law and the Harvard 
iraduate School of Business Administration 
announce a joint course in law and _ business 
with the purpose of training men for the prac- 
tice of law in those fields involving contact with 
or the handling of business problems. The an- 
nouncement says: 


This joint course is a novel experiment in Amer- 
ican education where both schools contribute, and 
both hope to gain by exchange of professional 
knowledge. 
has long been appreciated, but as yet no systematic 
graduate training which combines the two fields 
has been offered. That the course involves work 
in two different universities adds to its interest. 


The interrelation of law and business 


Business executives and lawyers have commented 
favorably upon the venture, and will watch atten- 
tively its development and results. 

Students admitted to this course will be se- 
lected by representatives of both schools, and only 
those who give evidence of ability to profit by the 
proposed training will be admitted. The number 
will be strictly limited. They will spend their 
first year at the Yale School of Law in New 
Haven, their second year at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration in Cambridge, 
and their final two years at the Yale School of 
Law. Those who successfully complete the course 
will be awarded the degree of bachelor of laws by 
Yale University. 

The first year of study will be devoted to a con- 
sideration of the usual first year law curriculum 
with such modification as may seem desirable to 
supply the business background of the topics 
studied. The second year at the business school 
will be spent in similar consideration of the funda- 
mentals of business training. The last two years 
will be devoted to a modified form of legal train- 
ing in which the problems of modern business will 
be emphasized, Representatives of the two schools 
will together give several courses during the last 
two years. One of these will be a seminar in 
business policy, in one year correlating the several 
business courses studied at Harvard and in the 
second further correlating the legal and business 
educations. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE MAKES NO 
SALARY REDUCTIONS 
Ar the meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Trustees of Oberlin College, 
held on January 21, revisions were made in the 
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budget for the current year, and the budget as 
thus revised was approved. The budget as 
originally drafted last June showed reductions 
in expense, as compared with the budget for 
1931-32, amounting to $85,174. The budget as 
now revised shows further reductions in expense 
amounting to $30,914. These reductions are for 
the most part in non-salary items. 

Further savings amounting to $30,460 are to 
be made through the use of certain reserve funds 
rather than current income for the meeting of 
certain current expenses. The total savings 
amount therefore to $146,548. 

It was decided, on recommendation of Presi- 
dent Wilkins, to incur a deficit, probably of the 
order of $30,000 or $35,000, at the end of the 
present fiseal year, rather than to make a gen- 
eral reduction in salaries at the present time. 

It was decided, also, that a reduction in 
tuition—the exact amount still to be determined 
—should go into effect for the year 1933-34. 

Twenty scholarships of a new type are to be 
offered to freshman men of very high standing 
in their high schools who will enter college in 
the autumn of 1933. All twenty will receive 
scholarships covering tuition for the first two 
years; those who, on the basis of two years’ 
work, constitute the upper half of the group 
will receive scholarships for the junior year; 
and those who, on the basis of three years’ work, 
constitute the upper half of the original group, 
will receive scholarships for the senior year. 

The decision to make no salary reductions 
was made on the advice of President Wilkins. 
In his letter to the trustees he wrote: 


In accordance with the instructions of the 
trustees, the general appointments committee has 
prepared, and the other local budgeting bodies 
have approved, a plan of savings totaling about 
$74,000, of which one half represents savings in 
non-salary items and one half represents savings 
in salary items. 

This plan may, of course, be approved and 
adopted by the trustees. I am, however, of the 
opinion—an opinion to which I have come only 
gradually and as the result of constant and de- 
tailed study of the question from the trustee meet- 
ing to the present time—that that part of the 
plan which concerns salary savings should not be 
carried into effect. In other words, I believe that 
rather than make the reduction in salaries it 
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would be better to carry over at the end of the 
fiseal year a deficit of the order of $30,000 or 
$35,000. 


EMERGENCY PROGRAMS FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Dr. J. C. Wricut, director of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, has made 
public the results of an inquiry recently made 
in regard to emergency programs of adult edu- 
eation for the unemployed. The compilation 
results from an inquiry of the board to deter- 
mine precisely what is being done, by whom, 
and with what financial support. 

According to the report, the controlling mo- 
tives underlying the work of publie and private 
agencies have varied with the character of the 
agency. They vocational 
training, unemployment relief, improvement of 
industrial efficiency and social welfare. 

Funds are reported to come from special ap- 
propriations by states, counties, municipalities; 
federal, state and local funds under the Smith- 
Hughes statute; local school funds; federal and 
state emergency relief funds, and free contri- 


include education, 


butions of service. 

It appears very generally that these programs 
have been supported principally out of public 
funds, which have been either specially ap- 
propriated for the work, or have been, as in 
the case of federal, state and local Smith- 
Hughes vocational funds, found to be permis- 
sible for this use under the state plan and in 
accord with the proposed arrangements. 

About thirty-seven cities and eight states are 
specifically designated as having initiated emer- 
gency programs in adult education for the un- 
employed. Organization of the work, however, 
is not confined to the designated centers. New 
Jersey, for example, for which no centers are 
specifically utilized evening 
trade extension classes generally for enrolling 
unemployed workers. About one third of the 
enrolments are made up of unemployed work- 
ers previously employed as skilled tradesmen. 

The general purposes of the programs as 
shown in the answers submitted to the board’s 


designated, has 


inquiry are as follows: 


1. To provide emergency employment: By train- 
ing unemployed workers for certain specific em- 
ployment opportunities or jobs found to be locally 
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available; by employing, as teachers, unemployed 
persons selected as being competent to undertake 
teaching responsibilities; by providing emergency 
employment and services to the unemployed 
through the placement departments of part-time 
schools. 


2. To provide educational opportunities: By 
specific trade, trade extension, and handicraft 


training for the unemployed; by opening enrol- 
ment to the unemployed for vocational all-day, 
part-time and evening classes; by providing home 
economics training adapted to the needs of ‘‘ aided 


families’’ of reduced incomes. 


THE INSTITUTE ON THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

AN Institute on the Administration of Publie 
Education in the United States will be held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, from 
July 31 to August 11, under the direction of 
Professors G. D. Strayer, N. L. Engelhardt, P. 
R. Mort, J. H. Newlon, J. K. Norton and W. S. 
Elsbree. 

There will be lectures and discussions dealing 
with the financing of the school program, the 
reorganization of the educational service in the 
light of present-day needs, the re-making of the 
curriculum, the improvement of the supervisory 
and administrative service, the recruiting and 
management of personnel, changes in buildings 
and equipment, and other factors influencing 
changes in educational policy. 

A course in education which has grown out of 
the present emergency will be given by Pro- 
fessors P. R. Mort and C. S. Shoup under the 
title of the organization of state support for 
public schools. Other courses influenced by the 
contemporary situation were also announced. 
Professors D. P. Cottrell and D. G. Tewksbury 
will lecture on contrasting ideals in European 
and American higher education, Professor L. M. 
Wilson on the organization of education in 
Europe, education and nationalism, and Pro- 
fessor J. H. Newlon, director of Lincoln School, 
on school administration as a social agency. 

There will be a special course on rural school 
problems by Professors Fannie W. Dunn and 
Mabel Carney and F. W. Cyr. — Professor 
Harold Rugg will lecture on American civiliza- 
tion and the reconstruction of the school eur- 
riculum. 
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Professor Lois Hayden Meek will give a basie 
course on the social change, the family, and 
education, and Dr. Metta M. Rust a course on 
the behavior problems of children. Special 
problems in educational and social guidance 
will form the subjects of an advanced study 
group under Professors Sarah M. Sturtevant 
and Ruth Strang and Miss Anna L. Rose. 

Professor Mary E. Townsend will give a 
course on the materials for teaching modern 
European history in high schools, and Professor 
Henry Johnson a course in which a program in 
history for American schools will be outlined. 
Miss Frances G. Sweeney will lecture on meth- 
ods in the social studies in the junior high school. 
“In all of the courses indicated above,” accord- 
ing to Professor Coss, “the contemporary scene 
will be treated in its many and varied aspects; 
education, instead of being removed from the 
present, is literally immersed in it.” 

World economices—the problems of America 
and Europe and proposals for their solution 
will be analyzed under the direction of scholars 
from this and other countries. Reports of in- 
ternational investigations will be submitted. 
Courses will deal with labor problems, interna- 
tional banking, the financial practises and pub- 
lie relations of corporations, American economic 
development, and many other themes. 

A seminar in modern eapitalism will be given 
by Professor Horace Taylor. Professor C. B. 
Hoover, who has recently investigated the politi- 
eal and economie situation in Germany, will 
direct studies in international economies, deal- 
ing particularly with England, Germany, France 
and Russia. Professor Carter Goodrich will 
conduct a course in American economic develop- 
ment. 

Special programs have been arranged in sci- 
ence, music, religion, psychology, English, an- 
thropology, the fine arts, and other fields. Hun- 
dreds of instructors from American schools and 
colleges as well as many scholars from foreign 
universities will constitute the faculty. 


ADJUSTMENT SERVICE FOR THE 
UNEMPLOYED OF NEW 
YORK CITY 


A progrAM of Adjustment Service for the 
Unemployment of New York City, to be di- 
rected by John Erskine, president of the Juil- 
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liard Foundation, and sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Edueation is an- 
nounced by Morse A. Cartwright, director of 
the association. One hundred thousand dollars 
granted to the Emergency Unemployment Re- 
lief Committee by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York has been reappropriated to the 
association, at the request of the corporation, 
for the support of the program. The relief 
committee will also assume the payment of 
wages to certain of its unemployed registrants 
whom the Adjustment Service will use to pro- 
mote its activities. Headquarters offices have 
been donated by the National City Bank, New 
York City. 

The Adjustment Service will aim to assist the 
unemployed individual in acquiring a better in- 
sight into his own vocational and personal prob- 
lems, and thereby help to prevent the deteriora- 
tion of his morale. 

In addition to Dr. Erskine, those appointed 
to the staff of the Adjustment Service are 
Jerome H. Bentley, activities secretary of the 
New York Young Men’s Christian Association, 
who will serve as associate director; Edward D. 
Cray and Darey Wilson, who will be members 
of the central staff. M. R. Trabue, of the 
Minnesota Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute, will be in charge of the division of 
diagnosis, and Lewis A. Wilson, assistant com- 
missioner for vocational extension education of 
the New York State Education Department, will 
serve as director of the division of education. 
The director of the division of recreation is yet 
to be selected. 

The Technical Committee for the Division of 
Diagnosis will include: E. L. Thorndike, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, chairman; 
Mrs. Mary H. S. Hayes, director, Vocational 
Service for Juniors; W. V. Bingham, director, 
Personnel Research Federation; P. S. Achilles, 
managing director, Psychological Corporation; 
Ben Wood, Columbia University; H. D. Kitson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; J. V. 
Hanna, director of personal counseling, West 
Side Branch of the New York Young Men’s 
Christian Association; Johnson O’Connor, di- 
rector, department of research, Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology; W. E. Parker, director 
of research, Public Employment Center of 
Rochester. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. ALBERT E. WINSHIP, since 1886 editor of 
The Journal of Education, died on February 17, 
at the age of eighty-seven years. An apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Winship and his work is quoted 
elsewhere in this issue of ScHOOL AND SocIEry. 


Tue number of the Corneil Alumni News 
issued on February 2 is dedicated to the first 
president of Cornell University, Andrew D. 
White. It contains the first part of an address 
given at the recent centenary celebration of 
Dr. White’s birth by Professor George L. Burr, 
professor of history emeritus, and reminiscences 
by Mrs. William Gorham Rice, daughter of 
John V. 
those of her father, who was an associate and 
friend of Dr. White. The memorial addresses 
will be continued in subsequent issues. 


Pruyn, from her journals and from 


THE new theater at the University of Toledo 
has been named the Henry J. Doermann Theater 
in honor of Henry J. Doermann, who was presi- 
dent of the university from 1928 until his death 
last November. 


On the occasion of the forty-eighth celebra- 
tion of Foundation Week at Rollins College, 
honorary degrees ineluded: Doctor of Laws— 
Mary E. Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke 
College, and Edward Conradi, president of 
Florida State College for Women; Doctor of 
Literature—Charles Downer Hazen, professor 
Columbia University. 
vocation address was delivered by Dr. Woolley. 


of history at The con- 


THE National Society of Colonial Dames in 
the State of New York will present the Eleanor 
Van Rensselaer Fairfax Gold Medal for emi- 
nent patriotic service to Miss Martha Berry, of 
the Berry Schools, Berry, Georgia, at the so- 
ciety’s headquarters on February 23. The 
medal will be presented by Mrs. Stephen Pell, 
the president. Miss Berry 
Stephen T. Duggan, director of the Institute of 


and Professor 


International Education, will speak. 


Dr. Harriett M. of Mount 
Holyoke College, was recently appointed chair- 
man of the China Committee of the Foreign Di- 
vision of the National Board of the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association. Dr. Allyn was the 
guest of honor on February 2 at a luncheon 
given by the division, at which she was pre- 


ALLYN, dean 






sented with an ivory statuette from Canton of 
the god of longevity by Mrs. James S. Cush- 
man, vice-president of the World’s Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association, who presided and 
made the presentation. Mrs. Cushman was in- 
troduced by Mrs. John H. Finley, chairman of 
the foreign division. Other speakers were Mrs. 
Yan Tong-hoh, of Canton, and Yih Koliang, the 
Chinese Consul General. 


Miss ANNE GRACE WIrT, professor emeritus 
of modern languages at the University of Den- 
ver, has been awarded a medal in bronze by the 
government of Italy in appreciation of her work 
in furthering Italian eulture in this country. 
Miss Wirt went to the university as a professor 
in 1897 from Baker College, Kansas. 


Dr. WALTER EUGENE CiarK, Wales professor 
of Sanskrit at Harvard University and editor 
of the Harvard Oriental Series, has been ap- 
pointed Ingersoll Lecturer on the Immortality 
of Man for the academic year 1933-34. 


Ar the anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Historical Society, London, held on February 9, 
Professor F. M. Powicke, Regius professor of 
modern history at the University of Oxford, was 
elected president in succession to Sir Richard 
Lodge, who has held office for the past four 
years. 


Henry V. Husparp, Charles Dyer Norton 
professor of regional planning and chairman 
of the council of the School of City Planning 
at Harvard University, has been reelected presi- 
dent of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects. 


THEODORE H. Jack, vice-president of Kmory 
University, who has been elected president otf 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College at Lyneh- 
burg, Virginia, succeeds Dr. D. R. Anderson, 
now president of Wesleyan College, Macon. 
He did not succeed, as was erroneously re- 
ported in Scuoot anp Society, Dr. R. E. 
Blackwell, who has been for many years and 
still is president of the Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege for Men in Ashland. 


Dr. F. C. Wooron, head of the newly formed 
Teacher Training School at Rhode Island State 
College, who was formerly connected with Stan- 
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ford University and the secretariat to the League 
of Nations, has been named director of the six 
weeks’ summer session opening on July 3. 


Dr. Lorin THOMPSON, nephew of Dr. William 
Oxley Thompson, emeritus president of the 
Ohio State University, will direct the 1933 
summer session at Ohio Wesleyan University, 
where he is a member of the department of 
psychology. 


A. E. BLAcKSTONE, member of the faculty of 
the School of Business Administration at Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, since 1913, has been ap- 
pointed professor of business administration. 


Proressor Cart D. Burrt, head of the de- 
partment of education of Oberlin College, has 
resigned as head of the summer school this year. 
The directorship will be taken over by Carl 
Nieol, of the department of philosophy. 


Dr. WALTER L. Hervey, chairman of the 
Board of Examiners of New York City, who re- 
tired on January 31 after thirty-four and a half 
years as examiner and forty-seven years in edu- 
cational work, will become editor of The Spoken 
Word, organ of the Good Speech Society of 
New York. 

Dr. George H. Suu, professor of botany 
and genetics at Princeton University, was re- 
elected a member of the Board of Edueation of 
Princeton at the school elections which were 
held in the towns and villages of New Jersey on 
February 14. 


Dr. Ina M. RicuTer, assistant clinical pro- 
fessor of medicine, University of California 
Medical School, San Francisco, has become di- 
rector of La Loma Feliz School near Santa Bar- 
bara, which was recently established to teach 
handicapped children, especially those with 
heart disease, to live within the limits of their 
handicap. 


THE London Times reports that the Spanish 
and Catalan Governments are cooperating in 
the establishment of a new system of training 
teachers under the direction of Dr. Maria Mon- 
tessori, founder of the Montessori system. It 
was planned to open a training school at Bar- 
eelona on February 27, and teachers from thir- 
teen other countries besides Spain are regis- 
tered as students. 


Mer. Finiprpo BeRNARDINI, professor in the 
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Catholic University at Washington, dean of 
the School of Canon Law, has been nominated 
by Pope Pius as Apostolic Delegate to Aus- 
tralia. 


SABBATICAL leave for the academie year 1933- 
1934 has been granted at George Washington 
University to Dr. Walter Lynn Cheney, pro- 
fessor of physics; Dr. Fred August Moss, pro- 
fessor of psychology, and Dr. John Albert 
Tillema, associate professor of political science. 


LEAVES of absence recently granted at Har- 
vard University include the following: Samuel 
Eliot Morison, professor of history, has been 
granted leave for the second half of the present 
academic year, and Roger B. Merriman, Gur- 
ney professor of history and political science, 
and master of Eliot House, from March 20 to 
the end of the present academic year. For the 
entire year 1933-34, leaves of absence have been 
granted to Arthur M. Schlesinger, professor of 
history, and Felix Frankfurter, Byrne professor 
of administrative law. The appointment of 
Professor Felix Frankfurter as George East- 
man Professor at the University of Oxford for 
the year 1933-34 was recently announced. 
Other leaves have been granted to Richmond 
L. Hawkins, associate professor of French, for 
the first half of the year 1933-34; and for the 
second half of the year to Edward K. Rand, 
Pope professor of Latin; Richard C. Cabot, 
professor of clinical medicine and social ethics, 
and James A. MeLaughlin, professor of law. 


Museum News reports that an informal com- 
mittee to advise on opportunities for service 
in building up Canadian museums has been 
formed by the Carnegie Corporation, follow- 
ing recommendations of Sir Henry Miers and 
S. F. Markham. The members of the com- 
mittee are Eric Brown, director of the National 
Art Gallery, Ottawa; H. O. MeCurdy, assistant 
director of the National Art Gallery; E. L. 
Judah, director of the Ethnological Museum, 
McGill University; J. C. Webster, of Shediae, 
New Brunswick, and Francis Kermode, curator 
of the Provincial Museum at Victoria. 


THE appointment of a State Children’s Coun- 
cil to safeguard the health and welfare of the 
young during the economic stress was an- 
nounced on February 16 by Governor Lehman, 
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of New York State. The council will be com- 
posed of one representative from six state de- 
partments that are engaged in child welfare 
work. Dr. Ruth Andrus, of the Edueation De- 
partment, will serve as chairman. The other 
members and the departments they represent 
are: Dr. Vernon C. Branham, Correction; Dr. 
Elizabeth Gardiner, Health; Frieda S. Miller, 
Labor; Dr. Sanger Brown, 2d, Mental Hygiene, 
and James H. Foster, Social Welfare. 


AvuaustE Descuos, assistant director of the 
Office National des Universités et Ecoles Fran- 
eaises, France, in charge of the educational ex- 
changes between England and France, and be- 
tween the United States and France, expects to 
visit the United States in the autumn. He is 
chairman of the French Committee on the in- 
ternational inquiry into examinations now being 
conducted in different countries under the aus- 
pices of the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and the Carnegie Foundation. 


SUPERINTENDENT C. H. Grirrey, Laneaster, 
Ohio, has been granted a four months’ leave of 
absence from February 1 to June 1, to com- 
plete his work for his Ph.D. degree at Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Witui1am Trurant Foster, of Newton, 
Massachusetts, formerly president of Reed Col- 
lege, is now in the west, where he is making a 
speaking tour. His first speech was at the an- 
nual dinner of the Schoolmasters Club, Cinein- 
nati, on February 11. From Cincinnati he went 
to Chieago to address the Union League Club. 
On February 15 he addressed the Institute of 
Economies at Washington University, St. 
Louis; on February 18 he spoke at Logan, 
Utah; on February 20 and 23 at Reed College; 
February 25 to 27 at Los Angeles. On March 
3 he will speak at the University of Texas; 
March 7 at Houston; March 9 and 10 at the 
Florida State Teachers convention at Tampa; 
March 11 at the University of Florida; March 
13 at Davidson College, and March 14 at Wake 
Forest College. 


Dr. Howarp W. Opum, Kenan professor of 
sociology and director of the Institute for Re- 
search in Social Science at the University of 
North Carolina, delivered the inaugural series 
of the Edward Douglas White Lectures on Citi- 
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zenship on February 10 and 11 at Louisiana 
State University. Professor Odum took as his 
subject, “New Frontiers of Citizenship,” which 
he presented in three lectures: “New Frontiers 
of American Life,” “The Qualities and Prob- 
lems of Citizenship,” “The Challenge of the 
South.” 


P. E. Meapon, director of education for Lan- 
cashire, England, in his presidential address at 
the annual meeting of the Association of Di- 
rectors and Secretaries for Education on Febru- 
ary 2, gave his impressions of his study of the 
American system of education during a recent 
visit of two months to the United States. 


A NEW school of religious education under the 
joint auspices of Southwestern College and the 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church was opened 
on January 29 at Winfield, Kansas. Six courses, 
which are to be taken over a period of three 
years, comprise the curriculum of the school. 
They will be taught by members of the South- 
western faculty and by the pastor of the Grace 
Church. Before he receives his certificate from 
the school, a student must also spend one 
semester in active Sunday School or church 
work as teacher, superintendent of a depart- 
ment, member of a college deputation team, 
or in a similar activity. 


A NATIONAL agency to coordinate research 
work in business-teacher training among the 
teachers’ colleges and universities throughout 
the country, under the direction of Miss Helen 
Reynolds, associate professor of Ohio Univer- 
sity, has been announced by Professor Paul S. 
Lomax, chairman of the research commission 
on education of business teachers. Institutions 
which will cooperate include Harvard Univer- 
sity, the U. S. Office of Education, the Univer- 
sity of California, the University of Chicago 
and the State University of Iowa. 


Trustees of George Washington University 
have adopted the following resolution: “Be it 
resolved, that the Board of Trustees of The 
George Washington University reaffirm its ex- 
pression of appreciation of the proficient service 
of the members of the university staff during 
these latter years and with special reference to 
the fine morale maintained during these difficult 
days of social and economic readjustment, and 
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further, Be it resolved, that the board as a 
means of expressing its appreciation to the staff 
announces at this time that it is making no 
salary reductions during the current year unless 
emergencies arise that are now unforeseen.” 


PRESIDENT WALTER WILLIAMS has made pub- 
lie an announcement to the effect that the em- 
ployment of married women, except under ex- 
traordinary circumstances, has been for some 
time discouraged at the University of Missouri. 
He says: “While the test of employment should 
be the efficiency of the person employed, it is 
desirable under the present economic conditions 
to employ women who are not married. Any 
woman employed in the university, marrying 
after July 1, 1933, will automatically forfeit 
her position at the University.” 

SUPERINTENDENT E. D. Roperts has reported 
to the Cincinnati Board of Education that a 
continued reduction in the teaching staff and 
the usual increase in enrolment can not be car- 
ried on at the present rate without a radical 
departure from the present standard of educa- 
tion. He pointed out the difficulty of continu- 
ing to receive recognition by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools if the overloading of teachers in high 
schools is continued. There are fifty fewer 
high-school teachers in Cincinnati this year. 

A PLAN calling for the suspension of the State 
Teachers College at Buffalo, N. Y., the Potsdam 
and Brockport normal schools and the secon- 
dary agricultural schools at Norrisville, Canton, 


DISCUSSION 


EDITING THE CURRICULUM 
EpiIvING is always important. Newspapers, 
magazines, books, radio programs and films are 
edited for adults. Surely it is important that 
programs of activity for children and ado- 
lescents be edited with the utmost care. 

The editor’s work is never done. There is 
always another edition, a new book, a new 
scenario. Living curricula for living children 
likewise are never done, for new seeds and new 
conditions demand new experiences to be en- 
countered, explored and evaluated. 

If the school system is developing new cur- 
rieula the editor is engaged in more than unim- 
portant routine duties, for his success or failure 
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Cobleskill and Delhi for one year is under con- 
sideration by the Assembly Ways and Means 
Committee of the New York Legislature. 


Tue New Jersey State Board of Education, 
at a meeting at Trenton, on February 4, voted 
to limit the number of students admitted to 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges and raised 
the tuition fee to $100, effective in September. 
The board passed two resolutions, one request- 
ing the Legislature to appropriate funds to 
complete the Hillwood State Teachers College, 
and the other asking restoration in the normal- 
school budget of $100,000 deleted by Governor 
Moore and the budget commission. The board 
passed on to the Legislature the report of the 
Princeton University Survey which recom- 
mended the closing of one or more normal 
schools because of an oversupply of teachers. 


CONTINUATION of relief to needy New York 
City school children has been assured through 
the action of Mayor O’Brien and state relief 
officials in promising the use of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation funds for that purpose. 
The city is expected to receive between $2,000,- 
000 and $3,000,000 of the $6,100,000 allotted 
to New York State and of this sum sufficient 
money will be appropriated to make up the 
difference between what the school teachers are 
able to donate and the $200,000 needed each 
month to supply 60,000 children with hot 
lunches and keep them shod and clothed. In 
January the teachers were able to contribute 
only $155,000, owing to reduced salaries. 


may mean the success or failure of the curricula. 
Careful plans of committees, hours spent in 
making curricula, money spent for research and 
publishing will be lost if the editor fails. He is 
a middleman and he must deliver the goods. 

Preliminary courses of study usually are 
mimeographed, for during the first two or three 
years there will be much experimentation. Later 
on, when the objectives, procedure, material and 
bibliography are fairly well established the 
curricula may be printed. Let us consider the 
duties of the editor during this extended 
process. 

The editor is the administrator or teacher who 
will take the material developed by the eurricu- 
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lum committees and prepare it for the teachers 
working in that school system. That is his 
job. While the casual observer may consider it 
a simple réle in the drama of education, in- 
vestigation reveals the fact that it is a key 
position. 

If he is to sueceed the editor must adopt 
policies similar to those of suecessful editors of 
newspapers and magazines. He must set a 
series of deadlines for getting copy to him, 
obtaining official approval, getting edited copy 
to mimeographers and getting the eopy into the 
hands of the teachers. 

He will also be wise if he develops a style 
book that establishes the poliey on the follow- 
ing points: (1) General form to be used (i.e., 
informal, outline, ete.) ; (2) descriptive terms to 
be used (i.e.. purpose or objective, minimum 
essentials or progress desired, ete.); (3) form 
in which objectives will be stated (from teach- 
er’s standpoint or students’ standpoint); (4) 
amount of detail to be used in deseribing 
method and content involved in each unit; (5) 
form of bibliography (will it include name of 
author, book, location, data and 
specifie pages or only part of these details? 
Will it be annotated? If so, how mueh?) (6) 
form in which committee is to turn in copy 
(typewritten or otherwise, single or double 
space, size of sheet, margins, ets.). 

He must also know in what form the copy is 
to be published. Thus, he must know the size 
of type and page, the amount of indentation, 
width of margins and whether the copy is to be 
single or double space. He should also know 
whether or not the curriculum is to be bound in 
loose-leaf form or otherwise and what provision 
will be made for future changes. He can not 
always make ,policies, but he can see that a 
policy of uniform, consistent editing is made 


publisher, 


possible. 

All these important details must be taken 
eare of before he begins to edit. When he be- 
gins to receive copy it is his duty to correct 
errors in grammar, spelling, punctuation and 
capitalization. Mechanical copy reading is not 
enough, for he must watch for elusive disecrep- 
ancies that sometimes escape attention. He 
should also improve the English when necessary 
entire sections in order to 
make them satisfactory. Probably most of the 
copy will have to be retyped before being re- 


and even rewrite 
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viewed by the chairman of the eurriculum com- 
mittee. 

Ever alert, the editor must follow the cor- 
rected copy through the hands of the stenog- 
rapher who makes the stencil and the assistant 
who mimeographs the copies of the curriculum 
for the teachers. If necessary a list of corree- 
tions can be provided for the teachers, but care- 
ful editing should make this unnecessary. 

When the curriculum is printed the editor 
faces practically all the old duties and also sey- 
eral new jobs. It is again necessary to estab- 
lish deadlines, develop a style book and super- 
vise the copy from the time it comes to the 
editor until it is ready for the teachers. The 
variety and size of type, the size of the page, 
the quality and weight of paper, specifications 
for binding, ete., must be determined. Before 
the book goes to press the editor must first read 
galley proofs and later page proofs. 

At all times the editor must realize the edu- 
cational significance of his task. It is easy to 
forget cardinal principles in the overwhelming 
routine of editing copy, correcting proofs and 
making up the dummy, but the successful eur- 
riculum editor must always be alert to his re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities. 

If he observes some of the suggestions out- 
lined briefly in this article he should succeed. 
And if he is successful the teachers and pupils 
are most likely to be successful also. 


LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 
Yuba County JUNIOR COLLEGE 


TRAINING IN CLASSROOM 
MANAGEMENT 

DurinG the past few years in education the 
number of subjects given in our teacher train- 
ing schools has been greatly increased. It is 
now timely to cheek and re-evaluate the cur- 
riculum there in terms of effective teaching. I 
am sure that the teacher training school grad- 
uates are loaded down with so much “learning” 
that they are pedants, in the disagreeable sense 
of the word. The emphasis has been transferred 
from practise to theory. The “how” of teaching 
is being neglected for the “what.” Let us scan 
the curriculum of the training schools and then 
check the abilities needed for real teaching. It 
will be seen that one ability, necessary for good 
teaching, is not receiving the stress that it 
should. 
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What is this ability? It is the ability that 
all teachers of classes have needed through all 
time—group management. Philosophy and 
psychology touch upon the subject and methods 
may develop it, but unless a teacher can con- 
trol groups of children, no philosophy, psychol- 
ogy or method will avail. If he can manage 
groups of children, the more he knows of all 
phases of education, the better he will teach. 
First of all, however, his job is to manage and 
control a class of children. We so frequently 
overlook this phase of teaching. That is the 
point which this paper will develop. 

Some one will immediately say, “But we want 
pupils to direct themselves.” Certainly, but the 
teacher’s job is still to direct them in directing 
themselves, not letting them lose themselves. 
Groups of adults with money as compensation 
and self-preservation as an incentive need direc- 
tion and supervision. If the pay envelope and 
the need for food and shelter are not sufficient 
to bring out the best in adult groups, what can 
we expect of children? But, oddly enough, we 
do expect children to outdo adults, morally as 
well as educationally. 

Whenever there is a group bent toward ac- 
complishing a given objective, there must be 
leadership which is firm, wise and considerate. 
Whether the group is made up of faetory work- 
ers or salesmen, whether it is a literary club or 
an athletic team, whenever there is a mixture of 
human factors and practical procedures in- 
volved, regardless of the difference of activities, 
there must be found a driving, intelligent, 
directive leadership throughout the organization. 
If this foree is not felt, the organization is 
feeble indeed. 

In a group where this proper directive force 
is instilled, every one is happier. There is 
mutual confidence between worker and leader; 
there is a positive cast to the group spirit; 
there is loyalty in mutual dependence; there is 
enthusiasm because of the confidence; there is 
a happy, healthy tone throughout. The diree- 
tive force is worthy, dependable and strong, and 
the group is willing to follow. 

Another name for this ability is generalship. 
It implies directing rather than leading. It is 
being master of the situation. What accounts 
for this directive force? It is not physique. A 
woman of tiny stature may possess more of this 
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force than a seven-foot giant. It is felt rather 
than displayed, and it commands respect. The 
teacher who has it possesses confidence in him- 
self. There is never any doubt in his mind as 
to who is in charge of the classroom. There 
may be occasional doubts as to subject-matter 
or method, but there is never a doubt as to who 
is responsible for the group. Assuming the 
control and wearing it is half the battle. <A 
teacher’s bearing quickly indicates his con- 
fidence. That might be merely affected for a 
time, but how long ean pupils be bluffed? So 
beneath this bearing or semblance of authority, 
there must be substantial elements. 

These substantial elements are discovered by 
continuous study of the problems arising in 
group direction and effective ways of dealing 
with them. Every teacher develops his own 
devices and schemes. Related to this subject 
are the following principles in classroom man- 
agement which are practised by many teachers. 

(1) The rules of behavior should be fair and 
clearly understood. 

(2) Discipline should be impersonal. A pupil’s 
objective in school is to learn, and inattention and 
undesirable activity result in inability to learn, 
which means failure. Pupils are not disciplined 
because they are ‘‘bad,’’ but because their actions 
are detrimental to their success. 

(3) One must follow up decisions. 

(4) Immediate punishment is most effective. 

(5) The necessary punishment must be equiva- 
lent in weight to the offense. 

(6) A compromise or surrender at times will 
bring the desired end. 

(7) A sense of humor and a sense of proportion 
are invaluable. 

(8) Pupils should not be cornered. They are 
flesh and blood organisms with feelings and emo- 
tions. ‘There should never be any personal enmity 
between teacher and pupil. 

(9) Teachers should think in terms of classes, 
not of individuals. If a classroom becomes the 
battleground for the character training of one 
pupil, it is usually a losing game, and bad econ- 
omy. Although school greatly affects character, 
it does not completely make it. It is unsound to 
neglect the whole barrel for the one bad apple. 

(10) Well-deserved praise will tone up a group 
in its performance. 

(11) Friendly, firm and persistent checking up 
is needed always. 

(12) One should know when a case may be best 
dealt with in the principal’s office. The sending 
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of a pupil to the office will frequently purge a 


class atmosphere most effectively. 


Of course this is not a complete list, and 
pursuing these ideas will not eliminate problem 


pupils. 
If there is a normal pupil, there must of neces- 
sity be a problem pupil—it is a relative matter. 
But teachers who have the directive foree and 


Problem pupils will be with us always. 


power brought out in this paper, will not have 
problem classes, and they themselves will not 
They will have 
plenty of worries, just as any director has, but 
the organization will operate soundly, and that 
is the main object. 


suffer nervous breakdowns. 


The teacher should study his pupils semester 
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after semester, and by keeping in mind the 
point of emphasis, group direction or the rela- 
tionship between director and personnel, he will 
develop generaliship, strength and authority. 
Briefly, then, in philosophy, 
psychology, methods of teaching, et cetera, have 
a vital place in the training of teachers, but 
what has understressed is a necessary 
ability for group management. If emphasis is 
placed on this qualification and its achievement 
is made a requisite for every teacher in training, 
teaching will become sounder and more effee- 


conelusion, 


been 


tive. . 
Rosert G. VANDERLIP 
LANGLEY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE INAUGURATION OF A COLLEGE 
“PLAN” 


AT a meeting of the Transylvania College 
faculty, on January 21, 1931, the president, Dr. 
Arthur Braden, appointed the “Transylvania 
Plan” Committee. This committee was charged 
with the responsibility of recommending any 
changes in our college procedure which they 
felt would distinctively vitalize and make more 
effective the work of students and faculty. 

On May 13, after a large number of meetings 
in which a majority of the faculty had a part, 
the committee recommended the adoption of the 
following briefly stated features: (1) A faculty 
adviser for every student; (2) an intensive in- 
troductory program of two weeks at the begin- 
ning of each semester—two credits may be 
earned; (3) combined study and recitation pe- 
riods of two, hours for all teachers desiring to 
conduct their work on such a program; (4) 
elastie credit courses in which a student may 
earn more or less than normal credit, depending 
on the quality and quantity of work done; (5) 
student initiative and intellectual independence 
fostered and less emphasis placed on traditional 
classroom routine; (6) character and intellec- 
tual ability receive more emphasis as requisites 
for college entrance; (7) social, artistie and 
spiritual activities receive a larger place in 
(8) a sufficiently varied intra- 
mural athletic program inaugurated to meet 


campus life; 





the needs and desires of every student; (9) fail- 
ing grades not given, but incomplete grades 
carry minus quality points until unfinished work 
is satisfactorily completed; (10) scholarship 
awards limited to those whose intellectual and 
character attainments merit them; (11) musie, 
forensics, dramatics, hobbies, ete., encouraged 
by granting credit for work that meets stipu- 
lated requirements; (12) a personnel bureau 
conducted to meet the varied needs of our stu- 
dent body; (13) final examinations held at the 
regular class periods during the last week of 
each (14) partial credit may be 
granted in certain courses upon recommenda- 
tion of the instructor and the council. The ma- 
jority of the points mentioned had been tried 
with some success here or elsewhere and every 
feature of the plan was adopted by the faculty. 
Number nine, a novel idea, was accepted with 


semester; 


some hesitation and number two, also new, was 
accepted still more slowly. The reader may de- 
sire a defense or explanation of these two fea- 
tures as did the members of the faculty. 

The members of the committee felt that drop- 
ping the failing grade was only a frank recog- 
nition of our own as well as general college 
practice. We have no rule preventing a stu- 
dent from repeating a course as many times as 
he desires. If the student has not passed a 
course at the end of any term, he has not neces- 
sarily failed, but has simply not completed the 
course. The committee regarded the habit of 
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leaving a task incompleted as one to be discour- 
aged. Consequently, the incomplete grade is 
given minus one quality point per credit. Such 
an incomplete, or condition, may be removed by 
bringing up back work, passing a special ex- 
amination, or repeating the course as the fac- 
ulty member rules. 

The Transylvania College faculty has recently 
voted to open the fourth consecutive semester 
with an independent and introductory program 
of two weeks. At the opening of the last two 
sessions this period has given an opportunity 
for much more thorough freshman orientation 
than is ordinarily possible. This work is in- 
eluded as a part of the required freshman 
course in the Bible and civilization, one half of 
which is completed during the first two weeks of 
each semester. During the same time the sopho- 
mores are given required courses in art appre- 
ciation. The juniors and seniors are given an 
opportunity during these same periods to de- 
vote their entire time to their major depart- 
ments. All students may earn two credits dur- 
ing each two weeks’ program. At the beginning 
of the second semester of 1931-32 the junior 
and senior courses offered were: Biology—the 
biological development of man; chemistry— 
physiological chemistry; economics — labor 
problems; expression—play production; French 
—new Europe and the language complex; home 
economics—home nursing; mathematics—spe- 
cial topics; physics—measurements in light; 
political science—struecture and work of the 
state legislature; and psychology—modern 
trends in psychology. In the two weeks at the 
beginning of the second semester of 1932-33 it 
is hoped to unify the program for juniors and 
seniors by having as a general theme some prac- 
tieal applications of each major field. 

No time is lost at the beginning of a semester 
in registration, as each student has only one 
class to select and that one depends merely on 
his classification or major field of study. Dur- 
ing the two weeks he has ample leisure time to 
select his semester’s schedule under the direction 
of his adviser. During the two weeks at the be- 
ginning of the 1932-33 session one half day was 
devoted to short organization meetings of the 
regular semester courses. 

The committee believes that several objectives 
are accomplished by the two weeks’ program. 
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Time formerly lost in registration is now saved, 
as students are actually in classes and at study 
on the first day of the semester. While the as- 
similation periods between class meetings are 
short the various tasks are being attacked in a 
more nearly full-time life-like procedure. The 
major professor becomes acquainted with his 
students and their abilities in a more thorough 
manner. The junior or senior has an oppor- 
tunity to realize what full-time work in his field 
will be like. If any student has overestimated 
his resourees for college, either mental or finan- 
cial, he has a good opportunity to learn that in 
the two weeks. He may then drop out with 
some feeling of accomplishment, as a unit of 
work has been undertaken. The college officials 
have had a better chance to study classification 
tests and other pertinent information indicating 
whether the student may profitably remain in 
college. This unique variation from traditional 
procedure should cause enough thoughtful ef- 
fort toward adjustment to vitalize the thinking 
of faculty and consequently of students. 


V. F. Payne 


TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE 


A NEW PROGRAM FOR TEACHER 
PREPARATION 


Scuoous of edueation throughout the country 
are making changes in eurrieula and organiza- 
tion to develop sound programs of teacher 
preparation which will meet the demands for 
higher standards. The school of edueation at 
the University of Pittsburgh, after careful 
study during the past year, has revised its 
teacher preparation courses so that it may, with- 
out purposely eliminating any who wish to 
teach, graduate a better prospective teacher, 
well trained in content and teaching technique. 

It has been acknowledged that content is the 
eore of a curriculum for teachers. The pro- 
fessional subjects, too, are essential for all 
teachers. These two parts in the preparation 
of a teacher have long been separated. Liberal 
arts colleges avith a department of education 
have stressed subject-matter; teachers colleges 
and normal schools have over-emphasized pro- 
fessional education courses. Neither emphasis 
is desirable. 

In most universities, colleges of education and 
of liberal arts have not worked easily together. 





This is natural. For one thing, members of 
education faculties are interested in the theory, 
practise and research centered about training 
to teach. Those in the arts college are interested 
in the substance of English, history, mathe- 
matics and the rest. Yet a student who is go- 
ing to teach needs both methods and content, 
and many institutions have been trying to find 
a plan which will inelude both kinds of train- 
ing. The University of Pittsburgh has found 
what it thinks may be a way of solving the 
difficulty. Its plan, by emphasizing both pro- 
fessional and content courses and uniting them 
into one organic pattern, aims to graduate stu- 
dents well prepared to go into teaching. 

The plan at the University of Pittsburgh is 
to utilize the services of members of the faculty 
of the College of Liberal Arts who are inter- 
ested in the preparation of teachers. Twenty- 
three professors in the college were recently 
appointed also to the School of Edueation 
faculty to serve in two eapacities. They will 
be more than nominal members of the educa- 
tion staff, for they will be assigned to teach 
classes in their subject fields limited to students 
preparing to teach. Further, these new mem- 
bers of the faculty will help with the problem 
of curriculum revision that is being undertaken; 
a committee representing the combined faculty 
will determine the best combination of courses 
for major and minor fields of study. These 
combinations will be decided upon only after 
careful study of present practise and future 
needs. 

Members of the faculty interested in the pro- 
fessional side of teacher-preparation, also, will 
have their part in the program. The special 
methods, introduction to teaching and practise 
teaching courses will be directed by this group. 
Their work, however, will be closely woven with 
that of the subject teachers. 

This new program at the University of Pitts- 
burgh has been easily developed because, for 
the time being, at least, the School of Eduea- 
and the College of Liberal Arts are under 
administrative head. Dr. L. P. Sieg, as 


tion 
one 


dean of both the college and the School of Edu- 
eation, has been able to create a sound program 
of teacher preparation through the sincere co- 
operation of two faculties that heretofore seem- 
ingly have been apart. 
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The program was inaugurated without 
coercion, without conflict; many traditional 


views of education were cast aside and personal 
prejudices were overshadowed in the desire to 
make the program a success. 

It is interesting to note that the suggestions 
made by Dean Harry S. Ganders, of Teachers 
College, Syracuse University, in his article, 
“Bases for College Cooperation in the Univer- 
sity,”! have been carried out at the University 
of Pittsburgh. The fact that two institutions, 
preparing teachers, have independently formu- 
lated similar principles for cooperative effort 
within a university seems to indicate a trend 
toward a new policy in teacher preparation. 
Regardless of its origin, the importance of this 
new policy lies in its suecess, and success de- 
pends upon continuous cooperation of the edu- 
sation and liberal arts college faculties. 

Administrators in universities having curric- 
ula for teaching might well give consideration 
to the following policies governing the operation 
of the new program at the University of Pitts- 
burgh: 

(1) Organization, under a single administra- 
tive head, of the liberal arts and education 
faculties. This may be brought about by ex- 
panding the education faculty through the addi- 
tion of arts and science teachers, but it will be 
more effective if professors already attached to 
the arts and science faculty of a university 
are appointed also to the education faculty. 
Similarly, certain members of the education 
faculty should be appointed also to the college 
faculty in those departments in which, by train- 
ing, they are qualified to teach. 

(2) Allocation of responsibilities of members 
of the newly created combined faculty. Prin- 
ciples should be set up that clearly define the 
place of professional courses in the teacher 
preparation program and show their relation 
to the arts and science courses. 

(3) Unification of the several parts of teacher 
preparation curricula. This ean be accom- 
plished only through an understanding of and 
a knowledge about teaching conditions which a 
student will likely meet after he is graduated. 

(4) Selection of well-qualified professors to 
study the eurrieula and to effect changes. These 

1 Harry S. Ganders, ‘‘ Bases for College Coopera- 
tion in the University,’’ ScHoon anp Society, 36: 
933, November 12, 1932. 
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should be persons who have had varied expe- 
rience with public-school problems. 

Although the personnel of a school of eduea- 
tion is of great importance, the curriculum is 
considerably more significant. The latter must 
be especially sound if graduates of a school are 
to meet competition successfully. For this rea- 
son the curriculum received considerable atten- 
tion. The integration of subjects is the basic 
principle underlying the revision that has just 
been completed. The curricula were revised and 
in some instances entirely new arrangements 
were adopted by a committee of education and 
liberal arts professors. It is believed that the 
new program will give students better prepara- 
tion in professional and content subjects. 

Beginning in September, 1932, freshmen who 
desired to prepare for the teaching profession 
were admitted to a two year pre-education 
eurriculum in the college. The School of Eduea- 
tion was reorganized as an upper division pro- 
fessional school, with courses in education 
concentrated in the junior and senior years. 

At the end of the sophomore year, students 
in the pre-education group apply for admission 
to the School of Education and are admitted if 
they meet specified standards. These criteria 
include better than average scholarship in all 
studies; superior scholarship in the subject of 
major interest; a satisfactory physical examina- 
tion and health rating; superior intelligence; 
excellence in special aptitude and special sub- 
ject-matter tests; special ability in a demonstra- 
tion or try-out professional education course; 
and the results of a personal interview. The 
course of study pursued by students during 
their two years in the pre-education curriculum 
is in accordance with the general plan of a 
teacher-preparation program. 

In each curriculum there are certain required 
education courses for which all students must 
register. These begin with an_ orientation 
course, called the “Background for Current 
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Problems in Education,” and follow through in 
sequence to the senior year where “The Mean- 
ing of Education,” a philosophical treatment of 
the problems of education, is given. Other re- 
quired professional courses are “Introduction 
to Teaching, “Educational Psychology” and “In- 
troduction to Educational Measurements.” 

Specialization in professional work does not 
begin until a student reaches the third year. 
Here are placed the methods courses in the 
various subjects and, finally, in the senior year, 
practise teaching in the field of a student’s 
choice. Special university requirements, special 
curriculum requirements and content courses to 
the extent of 60 to 72 credits, in a 120-hour 
curriculum, round out a student’s program. 

Less freedom of choice is given in the eurricu- 
Jum preparing teachers for elementary schools 
than in that designed for students interested in 
secondary school teaching. The program en- 
ables a student to obtain a broad training in 
English, social studies and science. Sufficient 
background for a teacher of the elementary 
grades is given in geography, mathematics, 
musie and art. Only four hours are given over 
to electives. The secondary-school curriculum 
provides for the free election of a major and 
two minor fields of study. Definite require- 
ments, in addition to the professional subjects, 
include a course in public speaking; fourteen 
hours in English, six hours in social studies and 
eight hours in a natural science. 

In the main, these curricula have existed prior 
to this year. The major changes are to be 
found in the professional courses and, I believe, 
these changes denote growth. Time alone, 
though, will tell whether or not the new pro- 
gram is better. But, regardless of the results 
of an appraisal, it must be said that refinement 
and improvements have been made. 

THEODORE A. SIEDLE 

ScHOOL oF EDUCATION 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGI 


QUOTATIONS 


A NESTOR OF SCHOOLMEN 
No one has been more widely known person- 
ally to the teachers of America than Dr. A. E. 
Winship, for nearly fifty years editor of The 
Journal of Education. 


He was a Nestor in 


years, being 88, but so he was also in his 
friendly counsels among the younger teachers, 
some of whom were as Diomeds who might be 
his youngest sons. They had clear scientific 
views of what should be done; and he, while ad- 
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mitting, would vet have something to add, some 
word of sound advice on the human-nature side. 
His biography of Horace Mann, which he wrote 
forty years ago, shows his approaches to school 
He made due acknowledgment of his 
indebtedness to the editor of the five-volume 
Life of “the greatest educator of his century,” 


affairs. 


no claim to skill in the laboratory 
He asked no in- 


but he made 

method, nor to literary style. 

dulgenee for the unusual freedom he had taken 
‘in the expression of opinion. He wrote, as he 
said, “with convictions rather than pretensions.” 
In the educational meetings frequented by pub- 
lie-school teachers and principals and superin- 
tendents of America he was always present, 
moving about with an encouraging word for 
every one, respected and beloved. 

He was once characterized by the up-state 
edueational editor, C. W. Bardeen, who was 
searching in his estimates, as one who, of all 
educational men in the United States, is “the 
most omniscient and omnipresent.” Omniscient 
he was not, except in his acquaintance with 
what was going on in the world of the publie 


He 


was lavish in his praise, which he bestowed not 


school. He was too kindly to be a critic. 
always judiciously but generally with helpful- 
ness, and always with good intent. Particularly 
was he a friend of the rural schools. He was 
for the consolidated school as beyond all ques- 
tion the ideal condition, but was none the less 
insistent that everything possible should be done 
And he 


Some 


for the single room school meanwhile. 
was always getting down to individuals. 
supervisor in a county of Colorado or a teacher 
in some corner of South Carolina who was doing 
a good piece of work would suddenly find her- 
self brought’ to national notice in a report or 
address of his. 

There was little of the abstract in his jour- 
nalistie writings. He was ever urging freedom 
of initiative, always discouraging mechanieal, 
He 
from everyday life and often from the fields. 


bureaucratic methods. drew his lessons 
Of a certain kind of standardization in eduea- 
tion he onee said that it was no more stupid “to 
standardize the milk record of a Polled Angus 
by a Jersey or the weight of a 2-year-old Guern- 
sey by that of a shorthorn.” His 
counsel was to stand fast in the liberty “where- 


constant 
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with we are made free” and not to be entangled 
with any yoke of bondage. 

The teachers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation a few years ago made him an honorary 
life member. He won a place in its continuing 
remembrance, not by his books alone, but by 
his personal helpfulness to the teachers of his 
day and to three generations of school children, 
—The New York Times. 


ENGLISH TRAINING COLLEGES 


So much controversy has been aroused by the 
proposal to close, at least temporarily, three of 
the Chureh of England training colleges for 
teachers that the Board of Supervision has been 
wise in explaining its position in the statement 
which is published this morning. The Board 
was established some fifteen years ago to 
represent the church training colleges in any 
negotiations which might arise between the 
colleges and the Board of Education. There are 
sixteen members, of whom ten are elected by 
the governing bodies of the colleges and six are 
appointed by the authorities of the Church, the 
chairman being nominated by the Archbishops 
oi Canterbury and York. It is thus difficult to 
see how any body could be constituted with 
clearer authority to speak on behalf of the 
Chureh and its training colleges. Last year, 
from motives of economy and owing to the 
reduction in the number of school teachers who 
will be required in the near future, the Board of 
Education decided that the number of entrants 
to the training colleges must be reduced by one 
tenth. This implied a loss, in grants and fees, 
of about £70,000 a year to the Church colleges 
alone, less than half of which sum would be met 
by decreased expenditure. Obviously something 
drastie had to be done, and the Board of Super- 
vision had to choose between two _ policies. 
Either each college would have to economize 
still further, or some of them would have to be 
closed. At a meeting last November, at which 
all the colleges except one were represented, it 
was resolved that “in the highest interests of 
the group of Chureh of England colleges this 
council approves and will support the policy of 
concentration.” 

To this policy there was no opposition in 
principle; but when the Board of Supervision 
named the three colleges—Chester, Bristol and 
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Lincoln—to be closed, those responsible for them 
not unnaturally urged that other colleges, which, 
unlike the three victims, were in financial diffi- 
culties, should be closed first. In reply to this 
argument the Board points out that to close 
colleges already in debt would not help the 
group i colleges as a whole, and that the three 
colleges chosen are those which offer the best 
chance of successful reopening later on. More- 
over the number of students in training this 
year will be the same as the number who would 
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be in training if all the colleges were kept open. 
All this may be cold comfort to those locally in- 
terested in the colleges under suspension; but, 
as the Bishop of Chester writes, “others will 
undoubtedly profit by our sacrifice.’ This, it 
will be generally felt, is in the right spirit. 
Though much of its administration is neces- 
sarily diocesan, in matters of education and 
policy the national Church must have a national 
outlook.—Educational Supplement of the Lon- 
don Times. 


REPORTS 


THE ECONOMIC AND EDUCATIONAL 
CRISIS? 

WE come before you as educators deeply dis- 
turbed over the situation that confronts us. The 
children of this land and the ideals of our eoun- 
try—objeects of concern for which we have a 
special responsibility—stand in serious jeop- 
ardy. We ean not in conscience remain silent. 

But eritical as the immediate situation is, the 
causes of our trouble lie much deeper than the 
present crisis; rather are they to be found in 
the basic trends of our economic development. 
The time, we believe, has now come for all to 
recognize the crucial need and to cooperate in 
behalf of cur common welfare. 


I. THe THREAT TO OuR CHILDREN 


The present situation imperils much that we, 
as a people, hold most dear. Our children and 
youth, as never before, face irreparable injury. 
In the wealthiest city of the land, nearly one 
fourth of the school children are, according to 
official figures, suffering from malnutrition. 
Sixty-two thousand are fed daily by a teachers’ 
relief fund, and the numbers are increasing a 
thousand a week. Throughout our land in- 
numerable homes are, by unemployment or the 
fear of unemployment, severely strained. The 
moral and mental effects are no less serious. 
Losses of life-time savings from bank failures 
and investments add uncertainty and discour- 
agement. The wide-spread confusion and con- 
flict of thought and moral outlook increase the 

1 Appeal to President-elect Roosevelt, signed by 
220 leaders in education, including faculty and 
staff members of American colleges and univer- 


sities as well as heads of various public school 
systems throughout the nation. 





disrupting strain. Amid such surroundings our 
young people are growing to maturity seriously 
shaken in morale. Many, as they look forward 
upon life, feel genuine fear of a social order 
so capricious and so remorseless in its action. 
City slums increasingly breed youthful erimi- 
nals. For the first time in our history hordes 
of youth, thousands upon thousands, wander 
over the country, living as best they can, cut 
off from the stable supports of society. At the 
same time, graduates of schools and colleges in 
immense numbers search vainly for employment. 
Though highly trained, they wait vacantly in 
dangerous idleness, feeling that society has no 
place for them and seemingly does not want 
them. Such in grim outline are the difficulties 
and dangers which beset the growing genera- 
tion. 

But there is more. The child can not be con- 
sidered apart either from parents or society. 
As educators, then, strictly so considered, we 
are led inevitably by regard for the child to re- 
gard for his surroundings. We must be con- 
cerned for the homes of our pupils as we face 
the wide-spread paralysis of industry and agri- 
culture. With 12,000,000 people out of work, 
one fourth of the total population is directly 
affected; and 20,000,000 persons, we are told, 
are in actual physical want, dependent on char- 
ity or community relief. Our farmers, the 
largest single economic group, are in a most 
serious condition. With years of poverty 
prices, with unjust tax burdens, with mortgage 
foreclosures ever mounting—a peasant class is 
threatened. Under such conditions, for the 
educator to remain silent is not a proper 
neutrality but assent to a wrong. Conscience 
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and intelligence alike drive us to a new vision 
of duty. The profession of education must ac- 
cept its share of responsibility in collective 
effort with the American people to remedy these 


conditions. 


Il. THe Tureat TO OuR AMERICAN IDEALS 


The threat of existing conditions extends be- 
yond the child to our most cherished historie 
ideals. As a people, we have desired every 
child to have full opportunity to achieve the 
highest and best that in him lies. The econvie- 
tion has been reluctantly forced upon us that 
American life now makes impossible for a great 
majority of the children the realization of this 
hope. The present conflict of ideals, and the 
confusion and uncertainty of moral and social 
A child 
growing up under existing conditions is denied 
a fair chance of the needed moral and spiritual 
development. Conscious education, even by its 
utmost endeavor, can not withstand the mis-edu- 
eative effects of our ill-adjusted institutions. 
Nor is this all. Our free public education is all 
but openly attacked. Reckless budget-cutting is 
rampant. Many schools face increasing enrol- 
ments with decreased staffs. High-school tuition 
fees are proposed, while the elementary school 
is asked to return to the three Rs and to give up 
important new functions, such as health service, 
which has demonstrably contributed to the de- 
crease of the death rate. These proposals are 
discriminations against the poor. As teachers 
and school oflicials, we willingly accept our fair 
share of reduced income, but we ean not con- 
sent to economies made at the expense of the 
children. That would be an irreparable dam- 
age, not ta be considered even as a last resort. 

Yet other American ideals are endangered. 
In normal times there are marked inequalities 
of wealth and income. Even in 1927, at the 
height of “prosperity,” the standard of living 
for over half the population was below recog- 
nized standards of comfort. In even the best 
times, many are denied the chance to work, 


outlook work too strongly against it. 


while a much larger proportion never attain 
reasonable economie security. Such conditions, 
even apart from their present aggravation, 
elearly preclude equality of opportunity which 
has been the cornerstone of American idealism. 
We have always cherished the democratic ideal, 
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but it becomes inereasingly clear that our insti- 
tutions do not work impartially for the benefit 
of all. 

The American people demand that these, the 
historie ideals of our democracy, be taught in 
the schools. And we have accepted the task. 
But the conditions inereasingly deny success to 
our effort. Can we then conscientiously teach 
these ideals unless we work also for such con- 
ditions as make possible their attainment? Any 
other course is insincerity, a moral outrage upon 
those committed to our care. 


III. Must Tuese DISINTEGRATING TENDENCIES 
CONTINUE? 


As we ask whether the present situation must 
continue, three answers present themselves: 

First is the answer that says: We suffer sim- 
ply a temporary depression; if we but wait, the 
“good old days” will return. This is a survival 
from the earlier faith in “manifest destiny.” 
Social progress is ussumed to be inevitable. 
The correlative policy is one of drift—laissez- 
faire: Don’t interfere in the natural working of 
events; something will eventually happen to pull 
us out—possibly a new invention or perchance a 
war. At any rate there is nothing we can do. 

A second answer is more sophisticated: De- 
mocraey arose among us as the accidental prod- 
uct of a virgin continent, rich resources and 
virile settlers. These conditions have now 
passed and with them our democratic vision. 
America, then, like all mature nations, must be 
stabilized with an élite at the top and the mass 
at the bottom. Such an answer is Fascism in 
fact, whatever it be called. Some proponents 
of this position proclaim their “realism” and 
plan accordingly. They know that competition 
in the basie industries is dead, and they would 
bury it for their own benefit. Their plan is not 
to bring plenty to all, but to continue profits for 
the few. These few, then, with their descen- 
dants and the capable ones whom they hire, 
will rule. The rest must submit and accept 
lower standards of living. 

The third answer looks deeper. It recognizes 
that our machine industry has radieally changed 
the conditions of American life, but holds our 
democratie purposes to be as valid as ever. It 
would use the rich resources of our country and 
the marvelous possibilities of modern industry 
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to secure plenty for all, now attainable as never 
before. It holds further that our present 
trouble arises not from the operation of inex- 
orable natural laws, but rather from certain 
man-made institutions—once good but now out- 
moded. The correlative policy would then be 
that of intelligently devising appropriate insti- 
tutions, revising where needed, contriving new 
ones if necessary—everything ultimately man- 
aged democratically and consciously done for 
the good of all. 

As educators sensitive to our public trust, we 
can not be neutral in this conflict of answers. 
Where childhood and essential values are at 
stake, morality exacts of us appropriate action. 
Anything less is to empty our profession of 
resolute character and intelligent service, and 
render us unfit to serve the young. It is just 
as true that we already have bases for choice. 
Our just faith in intelligence and the sincere 
acceptance of our American ideals carry us al- 
ready far toward a decision. The facts in the 
ease, intelligently considered, must do the rest. 


IV. THe UNDERLYING CONFLICT 


The key factor in the situation is an essential 
conflict at the heart of our social-economie life. 
Modern industry has made life corporate: the 
economic welfare of all now depnds upon the 
balanced functioning of our interpendent indus- 
trial society—the present acute distress in the 
midst of potential abundance is proof of the 
fact. Were our new resources properly organ- 
ized there would be work for all and food for 
all. We still cling, however, to ideas and meth- 
ods brought over from the past which now pre- 
vent the needed cooperative efforts. Serious 
consequences other than economic also result 
from this conflict. Men are torn morally: the 
new conditions demand that they act together; 
old ideas and persisting standards, adapted to 
a simpler social order, require that they act 
separately. Thus do our chief evils, both eco- 
nomie and moral, flow from this bottom conflict 
in our social life. Except as we deal with this 
underlying cause, we can not hope to remedy the 
evils, 

Can we, as educators and citizens, hesitate 
then in our decision? With our cherished 
values at stake, with reason pointing the way, 
our regard both for our country and for those 
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committed peculiarly to our care compels us 
to the third choice: we must seek the good of 
all. We must then modify the self-regulating 
way of our pioneer period and devise instead 
cooperative measures fitted to deal with modern 
industrial conditions. At many specific points 
we have already made this change, but not yet 
consciously as a comprehensive program of ac- 
tion. The time has now come to make the fact 
of interdependence the foundation base of 
American thought and action. To develop the 
needed social arrangements will of course take 
time, but the direction is clear. Consciously 
devised arrangements must supplant mere drift 
and selfish opportunism. Our social and eco- 
nomic life must be directed primarily for the 
good of all. 


V. Functions TuHat Must Be CarepD FOR 


We submit that certain essential functions of 
the needed coordination are not provided either 
by industry or by government as now organized: 

(1) The continuous gathering and interpre- 
tation of data for the intelligent organization 
and direction of basie industrial processes, as 
one integrated whole. 

(2) The determination in some effectual 
shared fashion of the social objectives which 
we set up from time to time for guiding the 
common aspects of American life. 

(3) The coordination of various parts of the 
entire economic mechanism: production and 
consumption, agriculture and industry, industry 
and industry, region and region. 

(4) An intelligent apportioning of national 
income between investment for further produc- 
tive equipment and purchasing power for con- 
sumers’ goods. 

(5) The equitable distribution of occupational 
opportunities and appropriate insurance to care 
for unavoidable maladjustments. 

(6) Effective provision for those services 
which are essential to all, such as health, edu- 
cation and recreation. 

(7) Provision for the intelligent coordination 
of our national economy with that of other na- 
tions. 

The urgency of the situation, the magnitude 
of the task and the necessity for continuous and 
inclusive study and consistent action point un- 
mistakably to the need of a national council 
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fully representative of our total social life. 
The economie aspects of the problem are so 
essential that agriculture, labor and industrial 
management must all be included. But it is 
also of the utmost importance that other social 
interests—medicine, engineering, education, law 
and welfare—be represented in order that every- 
thing that is done may be directed with an in- 
telligent understanding of the larger social issues 
involved. 

Certain existing laws and agencies will doubt- 
less have to be modified in order to permit the 
degree of coordinated control necessary to make 
the new arrangements effective. We_ believe, 
however, that determined leadership dominated 
by democratic ideals will quickly call forth a 
response in support of this positive program 
from the great mass of the people, many of 
whom have lost faith in temporizing measures 
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and are now ready for definite action. Such a 
fundamental approach to existing problems will 
do much to restore our national morale. It is 
unthinkable that we should continue to drift 
into social disintegration when the intelligent 
organization of actual and potential resources 
could introduce a new era of unprecedented 
social progress. 

Considering the inevitable effect of a malad- 
justed society upon our youth, the serious 
threat to our historic ideals, and in view of the 
urgent press of the matter, we, the undersigned, 
respectfully petition you as the incoming Presi- 
dent to take such steps in cooperation with the 
Congress as shall at the earliest feasible time 
result in the organization of a National Coordi- 
nating Council empowered to devise policies and 
to recommend appropriate institutional ma- 
chinery to care for these vital public needs. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A STUDY IN THE VALUE OF EN- 
TRANCE REQUIREMENTS AT IOWA 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


I¥ one were to ask college authorities why 
their institutions require certain secondary 
school experience of the entering student, one 
would undoubtedly receive the reply that such 
requirements are made in order to insure ad- 
mitting only such students as have a reasonable 
chance for success. Since some institutions re- 
quire that entrance credit be presented from 
certain subjects or certain groups of subjects, it 
might be inferred that preparation in these sub- 
jects is more essential to college success than is 
preparation in.other lines of secondary school 
work. It is the purpose of this study to de- 
termine whether or not there is evidence for be- 
lieving that some groups of subjects give better 
preparation than do other groups of subjects. 

In securing data for this study, the writer 
chose to study the records of two hundred stu- 
dents who entered Iowa State Teachers College 
in the fall of 1931. These students had 
previously been chosen strictly at random by 
the registrar’s office for another study and prob- 
ably represent very accurately the entire group 
entering at that time. 

The procedure employed was to compare the 


scholarship average for the first year of work 
with the amount of entrance credit in each of 
the high-school subject groups. This ecompari- 
son was made in two ways: first, by comparing 
the scholarship average of those presenting a 
certain minimum amount of entrance credit in 
a given field with the scholarship average of 
those who presented a larger amount; and 
second, by determining the correlation between 
the amount of entrance credit presented in a 
given field and scholarship for the first year of 
college work. In so far as possible, the two 
hundred cases were evenly divided for purposes 
of making the first comparison. In some in- 
stances, as for example in English, it was im- 
possible to seeure two groups that were approxi- 
mately equal in because so large a 
proportion of the students present exactly four 
units of credit for entrance. In computing the 
scholarship average for the year, only those stu- 
dents were considered who had been in school 
for the full three terms. Forty-three students 
withdrew, leaving 157 for whom records were 
complete. Practically all these students had ear- 
ried 45 term hours of work and their scholarship 
average was obtained by dividing the total num- 
ber of grade points by 45. In two or three eases, 
where the number of hours varied slightly from 
45, a slight adjustment was made. 
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In Table I are found the data necessary for 
the first comparison. 











TABLE I 
~ be 
g 22 
S £8 
Field in which entrance 3 3 =a . 
credit was presented 5 3 e¢ = 2 
n S86 pS 
Z2 She & 
Sa <«38 & 
English rhetoric and com- 
position 
Two units or more ............. 88 87.8 23 
Less than two units ...... 69 93.0 20 
All English subjects 
Four units or more .......... 114 89.3 29 
Less than four units ....... 43 92.1 14 
Foreign language 
One or more units ............ 98 93. 20 
No entrance credit .............. 59 83.3 23 
Mathematics 
Two and one half units 
on mete. 89.1 27 
Less than two and one 
half units ... ta 91.3 16 
Science 
Two and one half units 
or more ... eae ae 89.6 25 
Less than two and one 
half units ....... . 81 92.1 18 
Social science 
More than three units .... 45 86.2 18 
Three units or less . 112 91.6 25 


Miscellaneous group* 


More than three units 72 87.8 21 

Three units or less . 85 92.2 22 
All high-school work 

Sixteen units or more ..... 86 94.4 27 

Less than sixteen units .. 71 84.9 16 





Table II gives the correlations between the 
average scholarship attained during the first 
year of work at Iowa State Teachers College 
and the amounts of eredit presented in the 
various subject fields. 

From Tables I and II it will be noted that, 
except in the ease of the foreign languages, 

1The ‘‘Miscellaneous Group’’ consists of those 
subjects not classified in the other groups. Most 
of these credits are earned in arithmetic, book- 
keeping, commercial geography, commercial law, 


domestic science, manual training, psychology and 
typewriting. 
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TABLE II 








Correlations between Scholarship and: 
(1) Amount of entrance credit in 
English rhetoric and com- 


PONG ON cssciss ccs. a r=—.13 = .05 
(2) Amount of entrance credit in 

all English subjects ............ r=—.05 + .05 
(3) Amount of entrance credit in 

foreign language .. r= 39.05 
(4) Amount of entrance credit in 

mathematics 0... r=_—si«sd 1 + .05 
(5) Amount of entrance credit in 

BONGO O sctisisscsacaancencninins , = OF 2.05 
(6) Amount of entrance credit in 

SOCIAl SCIENCE once L=-.10 + .05 
(7) Amount of entrance credit in 

miscellaneous group’ ........... r=—.08 + .05 


(8) Amount of entrance credit in 


all subjects . r= JS22..05 





there is no subject-matter field in which those 
who have presented considerable credit excel in 
scholarship those who have presented less credit. 
In facet, it appears that the students are better 
off if they have taken less of everything except 
foreign language and possibly mathematics and 
science, where slight positive correlations were 
found. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the differences in the means reported in Table I 
are not large enough to be significant. Neither 
do the correlations, except in the case of foreign 
language and the total number of hours in all 
subjects, have any statistical significance, since 
all of them are smaller than the probable error 
multiplied by three. The significant correlations 
between the total amount of entrance credit 
presented and college scholarship would prevent 
one from arriving at the conclusion that one 
would be better off in college if one had no en- 
trance credits to present. 

It does appear, however, that there seems to 
be little justification for requiring any specific 
amount of work in any subject. It might be 
argued that the best way to assure ourselves of 
admitting good students would be to admit no 
one who has not had some foreign language. 
On the other hand, it appears that there are 
better methods of selection. It has been pointed 
out very frequently that those who choose to 
take a foreign language when there is no com- 
pulsion are more intelligent than those who 
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choose other subjects. That this is the ease with 
this group is shown by the fact that those who 
have had foreign language earned an average 
percentile rank of 56 on the American Council 
Psychological Examination, while those who had 
had no foreign language had an average per- 
centile rank of only 37. 

Freshman tests have consistently given much 
better prediction coefficients than any of those 
found in Table II. For this particular group 
the correlation between the American Council 
Psychological Examination and average scholar- 
ship was .67+.03. For the Nelson-Denny 
Reading Test, the coefficient was exactly the 
same. coefficients of this size are not 
sufficiently high for aceurate prediction. How- 
ever, since our problem is one of admitting only 
those who have a reasonable chance for success, 
In this group 


Even 


its solution is somewhat simpler. 
of two hundred there happened to be eighteen 
students who ranked below the fifteenth per- 
centile in both of the above tests. Of these 18 
students, only one was able to maintain a 
scholarship average such that he met the stand- 
ards set up by the faculty for graduation from 
any curriculum. There were 23 students who 
fell below the tenth percentile on one of these 
tests. Of these 23 students, only two maintained 
the scholarship average required for graduation. 
Should we not at least warn students who make 
such poor showings in their freshman tests what 
the odds against them seem to be? 

The above study is concerned with a relatively 
small sampling, but probably a very representa- 
tive sampling, of the entire group entering the 
institution in 1931. It concerns itself with only 
the first year of college work because the writer 
has noted that the student’s secondary school 
experience is often a better index of his per- 
formance during his first year at college than it 
is of his later work. Limited as the study is, it 
serves to support the conclusions of J. A. Yates, 
G. L. Gebhardt and Harl R. Douglass. Each of 
these men made more extensive studies covering 
the entire four years of college. As an indica- 
tion of the findings, a brief quotation is made 
from the report of each author. 


From Yates?: 


This study does not find sufficient facts to justify 
colleges in prescribing certain subjects for college 
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admission. However, the facts found do warrant 
colleges in demanding a high school curriculum 
well done. 


From Gebhardt*: 

There is no significant evidence in this investi- 
gation to show that one subject or group of sub- 
jects is of greater value in itself than any other, 
as an aid to successful college work. ... The 
evidence tends to show that two people of equal 
ability, studying different subjects in high school, 
may do college work of equal grade. 

From Douglass?: 

Compared on the basis of predictive usefulness to 
psychological test scores, high school marks, and 
principals’ ratings on college promise, the pattern 
of high school credits is obviously and definitely in- 
ferior. The author of this study feels certain that 
a few decades hence, our present practice of select- 
ing college entrants on the basis of minimum 
credits in certain fields of high school credits will 
seem a curious and inexplicable anomaly. 

M. J. NELSON 

Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

CEDAR FALLS 
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